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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


IR LEO MONEY, the | well-known 

economist, and a young woman of good 

antecedents who with him was _ charged 
with an offence against public decency 
in Hyde Park have been acquitted. The 
Marlborough Street magistrate who took the case 
stopped the proceedings before the young woman 
was exposed to the ordeal of the witness-box; but 
she had already submitted to the painful but in 
such a case very necessary ordeal of a medical 
examination to establish her innocence. As for 
Sir Leo Money, everyone who moves about among 
his fellows is aware that, from the moment the 
public had news of the charge to the moment of 
acquittal, there have been aspersions on his 
character. These two unfortunate persons, now 
proved to be blameless, have suffered abominably 
—and for what? For taking an after-dinner stroll 
in Hyde Park, not as strangers who have devel- 
oped a sudden and therefore suspicious intimacy, 
but as friends of some standing, who began their 
friendship under reputable auspices. It will be 
asked whether we expect the police to know the 
origin and nature and duration of the friendship 
between every couple found strolling or sitting 


together in Hyde Park. We do not. But we do 
expect the police, before any couple is brought 
into the magistrate’s court, and a story of their 
presumed guilt broadcast, to institute some 
enquiries. The Marlborough Street magistrate is 
eminently justified in arguing that they should 
refer such cases to the Commissioner of Police for 
a decision as to whether or not procedure should 
be by summons. 


But those who act in Hyde Park as a kind of 
police de maurs seem to be utterly, devoid of 
discretion. In the present instance they made no 
attempt to secure the corroborative evidence that 
was available in the person of the man who 
hastened after them and their captives with Sir 
Leo’s umbrella. They attached no importance to 
such evidence, for or against Sir Leo and his 
companion, as they might have had from that 
man. Neither did they attach any importance to 
the denials made by the arrested persons. They 
simply blundered on, to the great though happily 
only temporary hurt of the reputations of Sir Leo 
and his friend, to the still greater and less speedily 
remediable injury to the reputation of London’s 
police. They invited rebuke, and in court they 
very properly received it. To what the Marl- 
borough Street magistrate said we will venture to 
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_add this much, that in the present and similar 
cases the police themselves are gross offenders 
against the public decency they are supposed to 
protect. By the recklessness of their accusations 
and the indiscretion of their procedure they have 
furnished the public with a morsel of salacity none 
the less demoralizing because their story has 
eventually been proved false. Given an intelligent 
and considerate police authority in Hyde Park, 
not only would Sir Leo and his friend have been 
spared much pain, but the public would have been 
spared a lewd fiction. ‘We are all for decency in 
Hyde Park, but not at this cost. 


In reply to the British ultimatum to Egypt, 
the Assemblies Bill has been postponed. 
With it the crisis that was impending has also 
been postponed, but the British Government in 
the Note affirming their qualified acceptance of 
the Egyptian concession repeat the warning that 
any attempt to revive the Bill will be met as 
firmly as on this occasion. If anything were 
needed to prove the necessity for maintaining 
British garrisons in Egypt, the persistence with 
which Nahas Pasha clings to his Bill to destroy 
the influence of the Egyptian police would supply 
that need. As Sir Austen Chamberlain pointed 
out in the House of Commons on Monday, 
over eighty foreigners were killed or wounded 
in the Alexandria riots in 1921. Having 
rejected friendly advice to withdraw bills which 
would increase the probability of similar dis- 
turbances, Nahas Pasha deserves, and _ will 
receive, very little sympathy for the humiliation 
inflicted upon him by the British ultimatum. 
He has done himself no good even in his own 
country by postponing consideration of the 
Assemblies Bill until the next session instead of 
frankly abandoning it altogether, and it would 
have served him right if the British Govern- 
ment had refused to accept this tortuous 
compliance with their ultimatum. 


The negotiations for the general treaty to outlaw 
war are proceeding with a rapidity which must 
rather astonish the initiators, Mr. Kellogg and 
M. Briand. Three important steps have been 
taken during the past week. In the first place, 
Mr. Kellogg, addressing the American Society of 
International Law, made it perfectly plain that 
countries signatory to his treaty would retain their 
right of self-defence. Secondly, the German 
Government, the first Government to reply to the 
Kellogg Note, have accepted unconditionally the 
American proposals. Thirdly, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, after having caused some perturba- 
tion in American circles by what was thought to 
be an excessively Francophile speech at Birming- 
ham, has stated in the House of Commons that 
‘* His Majesty’s Government does not doubt that 
this Franco-American initiative can be brought to 
a successful issue.’”” Even im France Mr. 


Kellogg’s speech must have allayed many 
anxieties. 


This very considerable measure of agreement 
proves not that the statesmen of the world have 
suddenly become more pacific, but that the Ameri- 
can treaty as it is now interpreted by Mr. Kellogg 
himself contains nothing very revolutionary. 
Indeed, it contains so little that is new that so far 
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not even the most reactionary American senator 
appears to have taken exception to it. This does 
not mean, however, that the treaty is of no 
importance. It varies only in phraseology from 
the resolution prohibiting wars of ' aggression 
which was adopted by the League of Nations 
Assembly last September, but it will be more 
important than that resolution, partly because jt 
will be a definite pact ratified by all the Govern. 
ments, and still more because it will bear the 
additional and all-important signature of the repre. 
sentative of the United States. Besides, the mos 
difficult part is yet to come—the Governments wil] 
have to decide how to distinguish between a 
‘* defensive ’’ war and a war which frees them all 
from the obligations of this pact. If and when 
this has been' done a real step forward will have 
been made towards the elimination of war. 


The position in the cotton trade is such as to 
inspire something like despair. Once more nego. 
tiations have broken down. The workers have 
rejected the employers’ proposal for a reduction of 
wages by about 12 per cent., and the employers 
have brushed aside the workers’ request for a true 
forty-eight hour week (in which is involved the 
question of cleaning time) as a petty issue affect- 
ing only a section of the trade. With a solitary 
exception, the employers seem incapable of seeing 
that amalgamation is the most hopeful method of 
reducing production costs, and that the workers 
cannot be expected to accept lower wages until 
they have seen every other palliative of costs tried 
out. in fairness to the workers it must be remem- 
bered that whereas the loss to them by reduction 
of wages is certain, the adequacy of the consequent 
reduction in costs is problematical. This, among 
other questions, could by now have been settled 
by such an enquiry as the workers, though not 
in the wisest way, demanded long ago. The 
employers objected to the enquiry on the ground 
that a settlement could not be postponed. But it 
has in fact been postponed, and with the situation 
deteriorating weekly and the parties still 
thoroughly disagreed it is difficult to see what can 
save the cotton trade. 


The Government have done well in abandoning 
Clause 4 of the Rating and Valuation Bill, which 
introduced, for the benefit of the Ministry of 
Health, the vicious system of using the judiciary 
as Official legal advisers. Every Government 
department needs legal advice, and can get it from 
the law officers of the Crown. That the Judges 
should be called upon to furnish any Government 
department with opinions on _ hypothetical 
questions arising between it and the citizen would 


_be an outrage against a fundamental constitutional 


principle. The business, and the only business, 
of Judges is to decide specific cases when the 
parties to the litigation appear before them. They 
have always been rightly anxious not to go beyond 
that business, lest opinions on hypothetical cases 
should prejudice their treatment of actual cases. 
The objectionable proposal having been with- 
drawn, there may seem no need to say more. But 
can we be sure that the spirit of bureaucratic 
aggression which prompted it has been exorcised? 


Bitter experience has taught us that we certainly 
cannot. 


t 
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Last Friday, too late for comment) in this paper, 
the revised Prayer Book Measure passed through 
the Church Assembly in its final form. The 
majority by which it did So was considerably less 
than that of last year, but it was still quite sub- 
stantial enough to justify the contention that it 
represents the will of the main body of Church 
opinion. The reduction was chiefly occasioned 
by the abstention of a section of Anglo-Catholics 
who, in view of the alterations in regard to 
Reservation which were made in response to criti- 
cism in the House of Commons, have felt, them- 
selves unable further to lend their active support 
to the Measure. Those who see in this an 
additional reason why Parliament should again 
reject thet Measure are wrong. The fact that what 
has been done to meet the objections of Parlia- 
ment has had the effect of alienating the extremer 
section of the Anglo-Catholics is the strongest 
possible proof that the alterations are real and 
important and that the fears which were expressed 
last year are no longer valid. The Measure is on 
this occasion to go to the Commons before the 
Lords, and we hope that the decision to devote 
two days to the debate will avoid the haste which 
on the last occasion had such a deplorable result. 


M. Poincaré saved the franc in 1926; in 1928 
the franc has very definitely saved him. Although 
many of his alleged supporters will lose their 
enthusiasm for him now that they have got back 
into Parliament, he has a majority which compares 
with that of M. Millerand in 1919. Since the 
Parties of the Right, and especially that ultra- 
reactionary group of men who are led by M. Marin 
and, strangely enough, call themselves Republican- 
Democrats, have gained so much ground, they 
are clamouring for the dismissal of M. Herriot 
and the other representatives of the moribund Cartel 
des Gauches. This step might revive the Cartel, 
for its collapse is due more than anything to the 
rift caused in the Radical-Socialist Party by M. 
Herriot’s acceptance of office. But the title of 
“‘ Monsieur le Ministre”’ has its attractions, and 
even if M. Herriot goes M. Poincaré will prob- 
ably find some other so-called representative of 
the Left who will take office to satisfy his own 
vanity and to enable M. Poincaré to declare that 
he and his colleagues represent the whole nation. 


The capture of Tsinanfu, the capital of 
Shangtung, by the Nationalist troops is excellent 
news, not so much because we believe the 
Nationalists hold out more hope of an organized 
China than do the Northerners, but because 
there were very serious possibilities of conflict 
with the Japanese garrison in that city. The 
important thing is that Tsinanfu has been 
occupied without fighting. Probably the 
Nationalists will have to reorganize before they 
continue their advance, but if they are able to 
maintain order in Tsinanfu the Japanese 
authorities will be very ready to withdraw their 
troops. In the past Japan has been less willing 
than the other foreign Powers to recognize new 
developments in China. There are indications 
that this policy may be reversed now that the 
Nationalists control virtually all China south of 
the Great Wall except the Province of Chihli. 


The problem of receiving King Amanullah of 
Afghanistan with enough pomp and circumstance 
to please him and, at the same time, too little to 
emphasize the inconsistencies of the Bolshevist 
creed has been greatly puzzling the authorities in 
Moscow. It has finally been solved in a manner 
which must amaze even the poor hypocrites of 
Western Europe. The honours paid to the royal 
visitor and the motor car which has been presented 
to him to take back to Kabul are compliments to 
him not as a monarch but as one of the leaders 
in the movement against ‘‘ English Imperialism.”’ 
The decorations all over Moscow have been put 
up to commemorate May Day, and have been left 
over in the hope that King Amanullah will 
imagine they are for him alone. This ingenuity 
may have its reward, but we imagine that during 
his travels King Amanullah will have heard 
enough of Bolshevist methods to be sceptical. 


The magnates of the American film industry, 
and in particular Mr. William Hays, appear to 
cherish the touchingly simple belief that it is 
the duty of every country to suffer in meekness 
an unrestricted deluge of American films. 
Faced with the very natural decision of the 
French Government to limit the proportion of 
foreign, as it happens chiefly American, films 
imported for exhibition in France, Mr. Hays 
has brought “all possible pressure’’ to bear 
on the Minister of Public Instruction, and 
Hollywood is amazed that the stiff-necked 
M. Herriot has not instantly yielded. In his 
obstinacy, his perverse blindness to the value of 
what Hollywood can offer to effete French 
culture, M. Herriot has been unmoved even by 
the argument that American trade exhibitions of 
films in France will mean waste of money if 
only a proportion of those thus shown can be 
publicly exhibited. Europe will not mourn with 
Hollywood. With restrictions in Great Britain, 
Germany and France, the American film industry 
will find it less easy to undercut indigenous 
producers in Europe; and, economic con- 
siderations apart, there will be some checks on 
that spiritual Americanization of the world 
through the films which is one of the alarming 
developments of this age. 


The summer’s golf has opened well for 
England and the smashing defeat of Hagen 
by Compston at Moor Park last Saturday will 
not be popular in this country only. Hagen’s 
attitude to his English rivals, when they were 
suffering American conquests, was rebuked in 
the American as well as in the English Press. 
He then said in an interview that American 
golfers could not be expected to come over here, 
since it only meant that they had to play against 
each other. Well, they have now to play against 
Compston (among others), and as Hagen found 
himself 18 holes down with 17 to play in his 
72-hole match at Moor Park we can imagine 
that this year’s visitors are not expecting that 
the higher reaches of the Open Championship 
will be a Pan-American Congress. We regret, 
however, that “‘ Bobbie”? Jones cannot come to 
defend his title. He is the most mannerly of 
conquerors as well as the best golfer in the world, 
and English opinion would prefer his triumph 
to that of any other of our guests. 
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THE BUDGET: SECOND THOUGHTS 


HE Budget debates have begun none too 

well for the Government, but so far the 

chief danger has come from the Govern- 
ment’s own supporters. It was not Mr. 
Snowden’s opposition that led Mr. Churchill to 
withdraw the paraffin tax, but the private 
representations of Conservatives who feared 
unpopularity in the pmoy districts where oil- 
lamps are still much used both for lighting and 
heating. The speech in which Mr. Churchill 
withdrew the tax was a very brilliant affair, but 
the withdrawal was, in our opinion, a mistake. 
The tax, offset as it was by the reduction in the 
taxation of sugar, did not add to the expenses of 
the poor, and there still remains ground for 
uneasiness lest its remission may help evasion 
of the petrol tax. The main reason why the 
Treasury has always preferred the horse-power 
tax to a tax on petrol is precisely this fear of 
evasion. 

If this first check was unfortunate, the attempt 
on the following night to obtain protection for 
the home manufacturers of mechanical lighters 
was reprehensible, for had it succeeded it would 
have involved the Government in the dishonour 
of breaking its promise not to attempt to bring 
in protection by the back door. Mr. Samuel, 
who was in charge of the Budget resolutions, 
ought never to have accepted the amendment, 
and his mismanagement put the Government in 
a ridiculous and, for a few moments, even a 

dangerous situation. Mr. Samuel’s own motives 
were innocent enough, but the incident gave one 
reason to suspect an undercurrent of Protectionist 
opposition to the Budget. There are some 
Protectionists so fanatical that they resent any 
other plan for helping the industries of the 
country as an enemy of their own plan and a 
possible supplanter; they are not even above the 
suspicion of conniving at a little sabotage. Mr. 
Churchill is still in principle a Free Trader, 
but it is not necessary for Conservatives to 
adopt his views on Free Trade to see how 
dangerous Protection will be if it is allowed to 
become the master instead of the servant of 
national policy—a sort of mayor of the palace 
deflecting the policy of the lawful sovereign. 

We see no reason to modify the high opinion 
that we have already expressed on the quality 
of the Budget. It is bold, ambitious and 
comprehensive; it) may indeed become one of 
the pivotal points in the history both of the party 
and of our post-war industry, and it behoves all 
good Conservatives to do nothing that can 
possibly embarrass its success, and even to 
subordinate their own private views on minor 
points to strict party discipline. For this 
Budget does more than make financial provision 
for the year. It lays down the policy of the 
party for several years ahead, and it will subject 
constancy to a prolonged test. Mr. Churchill 
told us that he obtained the consent of Mr. 
Baldwin to his plan as long ago as_ last 
Whitsuntide. It is probable that if that consent 
had not been given, the party might have gone 
to the election on a Protectionist programme. 
The prospects of success on such a programme 
might not be very alluring, but it could have 
been argued that Protection was indicated, not 
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only as a remedy for our industrial ills, byt 
also as a means of relieving the pressure of 
direct taxation. But the most convinced 
Protectionist might well have had grave mis. 
givings about the chances of success in such an 
appeal, and about the risks should a signaj 
failure bring back Labour into power. This 
new policy does not supersede Protection as g 
party policy, but at any rate it postpones it 
until such time as it has been tried out, which 
may be a long time ahead. In accepting the 
plan of the Budget, therefore, Mr. Baldwin must 


be understood as having consented to this post. . 


ponement, and any attempt to force the 
Protectionist issue is thus a species of disloyalty. 

But if we leave out this alternative of a General 
Tariff, so dangerous and full of electoral 
prejudice, what alternatives to the Budget are 
left? To ask the question is to acknowledge 
the immense sweep of the present proposals. 
The Opposition have only been able to suggest 
two sets of alternatives. One is that special 
subventions should have been given to dis 
tressed areas, or that the State should take over 
the whole of some service such as highways or 
poor law relief that is now administered locally. 
The last plan, it is to be observed, is open to the 
same objections, though in an acuter form, 
as are urged against the present Budget, 
namely, that it relieves prosperity equally with 
adversity. But in any case such measures would 
confessedly be only temporary. Then, again, 
it is said that the real cure of the admitted 
inequity of the present rating system would be 
a root and branch reform which should attempt 
to apportion local burdens to something like 
ability to pay. That would have meant either 
a local income tax in some form or another or 
the allocation of some specific proportion of an 
increased income tax to local revenues. Is it 
seriously contended either that such a reform 
could be got through in a reasonable time or 
that it would not have aroused more opposition 
with less prospect of early benefit? The plans 
of the Budget do not bar the way to systematic 
reform of local administration: they enable its 
problems, which are difficult and complicated, to 
be dealt with gradually and after full 
deliberation. In the meantime relief can be 
given to industries that are most in need of it. 

We agree with those who argue that there is 
nothing gained in postponing any relief until the 
whole system of relief can be brought into 
operation in October of next year. So far as 
funds are available there is no reason why 
partial relief should not begin at once, and the 
first claim is undoubtedly with the railways. 
For their relief from rates is to be given back 
at once in the form of lower freights, and thus 
distributed evenly among all the heavy 
industries. There would therefore be no 
partiality or preference to one industry over 
another in such anticipation of the reliefs. 

The great feature of the Budget, however, is 
the distinction that it draws between productive 
and distributive industry—a distinction which, if 
it can once be firmly established, may profoundly 
modify our whole fiscal and industrial policy in 
the future. But here, too, certain dangers have 
shown themselves. The distinction will not be 
easy to establish, and probably no rules have yet 
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been laid down. It is being said that news- 
pers will count as productive industry, and some 
newspapers have hastened to assure their admiring 
readers that they resign in advance all claim to 
such relief. We should think so indeed. For if 
newspapers are to be counted as productive trades, 
we see the relief being distributed over so wide an 
area that it will in the end defeat its own object 
and mean very little to anyone. On what 
principle would one give a newspaper pro- 
prietor relief from three-quarters of his rates for 
covering a sheet with printed matter and deny it 
to the writer who produces out of his own mind 
the matter that is printed? Clearly the essence of 
any just claim for relief is that a trade should be 
“ exposed ’’ and not “ sheltered.’’ The British 
leader-writer on The Times newspaper may be a 
producer, but he is sheltered from foreign com- 
petition. There is no more fear of The Times 
hiring a foreign producer to write its leaders than 
there is for the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany to fear the competition of similar companies 
in Paris or Berlin. Neither has a claim to relief 
from rates. The only sound principle is to confine 
the relief to those forms of production which are 
exposed to competition, and to refuse it to trades 
which, productive or unproductive, are at any rate 
sheltered. The Government will be under great 
temptation to extend the list of trades. But it 
should be confined to the trades which are in the 
fighting line of international competition, that is 
to the heavy and export trades whose distress 
makes the unemployment and most of the 
economic difficulties of these post-war times. 


MINISTERIAL SALARIES 


ROM time to time we have found it necessary 
Fe complain, with varying degrees of 

emphasis according to the seriousness of the 
offence, of the practice of cabinet ministers writing 
for the Press. It is an evil that has lately grown 
and that no amount of protest seems able to 
prevent. Mr. Baldwin, who has the right ideas 
on this as on so many matters, has more than once 
put his foot down; but more than once he has had 
it trodden on, and the chances are that instances 
of the kind will increase rather than diminish in 
the future. 

Now although the arguments against ministerial 
journalism are obvious and emphatic, they are 
unlikely to prove effective until the reasons which 
lead individual ministers to disregard them! are 
removed. It is not reasonable to condemn minis- 
ters who write for the Press without considering 
the motives which tempt them to do so. The 
subject is but part of a larger one involving the 
whole question of official salaries. The expecta- 
tion that men accepting office under the Crown 
will not engage in any activity likely to prejudice 
their position is based on the assumption that 
their official salaries are adequate to the status they 
are obliged to maintain, but the fact is that these 
salaries were fixed in accordance with economic 
conditions which are now out of date, and that 
men lacking considerable private means find it 
next to impossible to make ends meet without 
such adventitious aid to their incomes as’ their 
abilities or positions may offer them in other fields. 


The reason why cabinet ministers write for the 
Press (apart from any creative urge which may 
obsess one or other of them) is the same as that 
which from time to time impels public servants to 
desert politics for the City, or obliges many persons 
eminent in the law to refuse seats on the bench. 
The idea used to be that judges were highly paid 
in order to place them above temptation, but by 
present-day standards they are paid very poorly. 
45,000 a year, whether for a judge or a, cabinet 
minister, is an insufficient sum to-day, when 
taxation demands at the outset one-fifth of this 
amount and the cost of living in other respects 
has risen by over 100 per cent. If the bench 
harbours judges to-day who are below par, if the 
best brains desert politics for commerce, if the 
principle of collective responsibility in the Cabinet 
is embarrassed by individual expressions of 
opinion by ministers in the Press, the reason is 
the same. The nation is applying pre-war stan- 
dards of conduct and pre-war salaries to a set of 
post-war conditions, 

It must also be remembered that the evolution 
of what is called democracy has produced a marked 
change in the rank and circumstance of many of 
those who now represent the State. Half a 
century ago most cabinet ministers and the like 
were drawn from the ruling class and had incomes 
of their own. To-day it is not so, and if the 
country desires to maintain in its administrators the 
same standard of detachment which it quite rightly 
demanded from them im the past it should a-iust 
its rewards to meet the changed conditions. !t 
must do so, unless the standards of character and 
ability which it is able to command are to deterio- 
rate progressively. There never was a time when 
good brains were more required at the head of 
public affairs. To ensure their engagement, the 
salaries of ministers and the judiciary should be 
doubled and some insurance be effected against 
the defection of able men in mid-career by a 
more generous provision of pensions. 

We will not say that financial pressure is a 
sufficient excuse for ministers writing for the 
newspapers, or that men like Lord Birkenhead, or 
more particularly Mr. Churchill (who has less 
need if more ability than his colleague in this 
direction), are in any way justified in running 
counter to the Prime Minister’s ruling and the 
nation’s wish; but we do say that it is degrading 
to them and to national self-respect that servants 
of the Crown should be so ill-paid as to be tempted 
to divide their allegiance between the State and 
editors of newspapers. If there is something 
humiliating in the spectacle of ministers out of 
office earning a precarious livelihood by washing 
each other’s dirty linen in public, there is some- 
thing full of danger to the nation in the steady 
loss to statesmanship and the bench of men who 
cannot afford to accept the meagre rewards these 
careers have to offer. We shall be told that it is 
madness to propose additional expenditure, but a 
Conservative Government which, pledged to 
retrenchment, feel themselves obliged to shoulder 
new burdens of millions of pounds yearly for social 
reforms, cannot honestly refuse on grounds of 
economic duress the half a million or less per 
annum which would be required to double the 
salaries and provide pensions for those on whose 
ability the nation must depend for the proper 
administration of its affairs. 
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THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


HE Budget naturally continued to monopolize 

attention during the week. The general 

discussion concluded on Thursday with the 
artillery of the Opposition still searching the Govern- 
ment positions for weak spots and being in their turn 
subjected to a telling fire of explanation and reply. 
The speeches of Mr. Runciman and Mr. William 
Graham contained more desultory comment than 
serious attack. Both have rather the same precise 
fluency of style, unadorned by rhetorical artifice, but 
effective through the rapid and accurate discharge 
of facts and figures. They are better compared to 
‘* seventy-fives’’ than to howitzers. The moral 
of the Government ranks, fortified by industry’s 
appreciation of the new _ policy, which was 
convincingly expressed by Sir Robert Horne, 
suffered no damage. Mr. Neville Chamberlain was 
at his best in expounding the general outline and 
purpose of the projected Local Government reforms. 


The interval before the consideration of the Budget 
resolutions, ‘‘ seriatim,’’ began on Tuesday was 
taken up with a discussion of the Rubber restrictions 
muddle, a Bill to continue the levy from the cotton 
industry in support of the Empire Cotton Growing 
Association and an_ undistinguished debate on 
Unemployment. But the House was really more 
interested in the reactions to the Budget proposals, 
which were now coming in to members from the 
constituencies. Chief among these was the volume 
of complaint, especially from rural areas, at the 
inclusion of kerosene in the oil tax. The House 
therefore waited somewhat impatiently to get on to 
this subject while Mr. Barr, who managed to quote 
Bright, Shakespeare and Young in quick succession, 
good-humouredly led the usual Labour demonstration 
in favour of a reduced tea duty. 


* 
* * 


After much parenthetical discussion over the pro- 
perties of tannin and alcohol, the stage was 
cleared for Mr. Churchill’s anticipated announce- 
ment. Impressed by the concentration of 
forces against him the Chancellor had _ wisely 
decided to take the initiative and to evacuate the 
threatened outpost before Mr. Snowden, crouching 
on the front opposition bench behind the table, 
could go over the top and establish a claim to have 
driven him out. Mr. Churchill accomplished this 
manceuvre with a dexterity which delighted every- 
one. He did not conceal the fact that what he called 
this ‘‘ shifting of the chemical frontier ’’ increased 
the administrative difficulties of the oil tax, but he 
recognized that the views of the country as reflected 
in the House left him no alternative. The financial 
loss would have to be pondered over and 
might or might not have to be made up. Both 
Mr. Snowden and Mr. Lloyd George naturally 
tried to make out that this incident only confirmed 
their initial misgivings and proved how jerry-built 
a structure the Budget must be to show such early 
and serious fissuring. But a maiden speech from 
Mr. Tomlinson, the Liberal victor of Lancaster, 
showed how a mind uncorrupted by Parliamentary 
casuistry could appreciate a concession in detail with- 
out inferring fatal weakness of principle. 

Most of the life had now gone out of the dis- 
cussion. Deprived of the kerosene consumers’ 
grievance Mr. William Graham could make little 
impression with his argument against a tax on 
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petrol, which, whatever its objections, is to be the 
instrument of far more substantial benefits to come, 
The claims of various petrol-using industries for 
special exemption were put forward by Major 
Davies on behalf of glove manufacturers, by Mr, 
Lumley on behalf of cattle-food producers and ph 
Commander Kenworthy on behalf of paint makers, 
but for the same reason the hardship in these cases 
was clearly more apparent than real, and if exemption 
were granted to one it would have to be granted to all, 
with the consequent dwindling of the duty to vanishing 
point. 
* 
* * 


The main objection to the reduction of the sugar 
duty, which was the first item on Wednesday, namely, 
its insufficiency as compensation for the tax on kero. 
sene, was now disposed of, but this did not prevent 
Mr. Albert Alexander from complaining of it as an 
excessive favour to the sugar refiners. His allegation 
that with prior knowledge of the Government's 
intentions the price had been raised before the 
Budget in order to neutralize the subsequent reduction 
was denied, but Mr. A. M. Samuel was evidently at 
a disadvantage in replying for the Government in the 
absence of Mr. Churchill through indisposition. This 
resolution, together with those on kinema films and 
British wines, went through without serious difficulty, 
but the new tax on mechanical lighters gave rise to 
one of those unexpected cyclones which from time 
to time whip the ripples of controversy into seething 
agitation. 

The object of this duty is to put an in- 
creasingly popular pyrogenetic instrument on a level 
with matches, which are already taxed. Its intrinsic 
and financial importance are comparatively slight but the 
Opposition took objection to it on general Free Trade 
grounds. The customs duty had already been agreed 
to when Mr. Ramsden moved to reduce the counter- 
vailing excise duty by half. Mr. Samuel rejected his 
plea, but not more than ten minutes later rose to 
announce his acceptance of the amendment. This, 
of course, gave the duty a protective effect and caused 
the Opposition to move the adjournment of the debate 
pending confirmation or otherwise by some responsible 
minister of such a surprising performance. After 
prolonged discussion Mr. Ramsden agreed to withdraw 
his amendment and to raise the matter again on the 
Finance Bill when the Chancellor himself could be 
present. Thus the incident closed, and, the subject 
of lighters having been disposed of, the House shortly 
afterwards adjourned, though not before a spectator 
in the Gallery had vented his displeasure at the pro- 
ceedings by hurling an opprobrious epithet at the 
Speaker and his hat among the occupants of the 
Government benches. 


First 


RURAL PROBLEMS 


By L. F. EASTERBROOK 


VII—MARKETING VILLAGE PRODUCE 


HERE is no means of estimating the annual 
value of cottage produce that is wasted, but an 
experiment has recently been made which 
throws a little light on the subject. A village started 
a marketing organization for ‘‘ casual ” produce from 
its cottages, and collected from one or two other 
villages in the neighbourhood. In the first year they 
sold 9,000 eggs, 600: head of poultry and rabbits, and 
six tons of potatoes for £530. Since they did not cater 
for farmers or small holders, and since this was the 
first year that any organization of the kind existed, 
it may be assumed that a great part of this £530 
represented value which in former years was 
unrealized. The economical marketing of home-grown 
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food is a problem of the first importance. Who is to 
solve it and how is it to be solved? 

A beginning has been made by the Women’s Insti- 
tute movement, which rightly feels that it is primarily 
a practical and an agricultural body, intimately con- 
cerned with such a problem as this. The Women’s 
Institute have attempted ten or a dozen marketing 
organizations for selling surplus cottage produce, 
some of which have been successful, others of which 
have failed. What has been done by them so far has 
been done in isolated attempts and can only be 
regarded as useful experimental work to provide data 
for a more universal and coherent scheme. If the 
W.I.’s intend to undertake this great task’ seriously, 
they will need a strong marketing department at 
headquarters, closely defined models to work upon, 
and a band of paid organizers to see things started 
and carried on in the right way. This department 
might well co-operate with a small ad hoc department 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, for the Ministry is 
not lacking in appreciation of the essentials of sound 
marketing. 

The difficulty lies in deciding how such marketing 
is to be done. Three methods have been attempted : 
(a) Collecting local produce and selling through an 
auctioneer in the nearest market town; (b) collecting 
and selling through their own central trading stall 
in the market town; (c)} collecting in a_ village 
and selling once a week at a village trading 
stall. The last method is the least ambitious and can 
never be comprehensive, or the full answer to the 
problem. Nevertheless, it has the merit of being 
simple—the goods are sent in the day before the stall 
is held, and members of the Institute take their turns 
in acting as saleswomen for the few hours in} which 
trading is done. Villages on main roads might thus 
work up a good business in selling fresh produce to 
passing motorists. 

Methods (a) and (b) are similar, (a) having the 
advantage of handing over all the difficulty of selling 
to a paid auctioneer, whereas (b) needs both salesmen 
specially employed and a stall or shop window which 
must be found and paid for. So far, however, (b) 
has proved the more successful, as can be seen at 
Lewes, High Wycombe, Aylesbury, Chesham and 
Bury St. Edmunds. Under the Lewes scheme, local 
produce is collected by local secretaries who make a 
note of the senders and what is sent. The produce, 
accompanied by vouchers, is then forwarded to the 
central selling place at the Market Hall, Lewes, 
checked and graded by its secretary, and sold on the 
appointed day. The secretary afterwards returns the 
vouchers and the proceeds of the sale to the local sec- 
retaries, who distribute the money to the producers 
once a month. A commission of 1d. in the 1s. is 
charged for everything sold and this covers all 
expenses; service, so far, has been voluntary. The 
rent of the Market Hall, including the use of storage 
room, is £45 per annum for use one day a week. In 
1921 the turnover was £1,177; by 1927 it had risen 
to £3,165, and in that year it made payments 
ranging from £1,029 to ros. 7d. to thirty villages 
for produce sold for them. It has also been able 
to sell the produce of many small holders settled 
under the Land Settlement Scheme. 

There are three chief difficulties: transport, labour 
and grading of produce. The transport difficulty was 
so serious in Hertfordshire that it was entirely, respon- 
sible for the failure. of a scheme that had run success- 
fully in that county for several years. On the other 
hand, other counties have found it no real difficulty 
at all, and in these days of ubiquitous village ’buses 
and one-ton trucks there must be very unusual circum- 
stances indeed if comparatively small consignments 
of village produce cannot be got into the market town 
at a reasonable payment per lb. per mile. Labour is 
a more serious problem. Hitherto almost all the 
schemes attempted have been run by voluntary labour, 
which, though it betokens an admirable spirit, cannot 


be regarded as economically sound; for it cannot be 
permanently relied upon, especially as enthusiasm for 
a new venture wanes. It does not carry with it the 
sense of satisfaction in having things on a sound, 
businesslike basis. The voluntary system can seldom 
be said to make for efficient administration. In the 
village where I live we have an organization for buying 
pig and poultry food and coal in bulk. It is a village 
co-operative society registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act, run on a capital subscribed by the 
village, with a committee of village people. It has 
been in successful operation for five years, has saved 
its members 3s. in the £ on these commodities, and 
pays regularly a 5 per cent. dividend. Its manager 
and secretary is now a man who combines photo- 
graphy with boot repairing, and we pay him a salary 
of 5 per cent. on turnover for his work, which 
naturally is only part-time work. There seems no 
reason why some such arrangement could not be made 
for paying workers for a corresponding selling organiza- 
tion, and probably the best method of all would be to 
combine the selling and the buying organizations in a 
village in one. Thus the store where the pig and 
poultry food, garden seeds, coal, etc., were bought 
and distributed, would also be the local centre where 
surplus village produce for sale would be collected, 
booked, graded and dispatched to the central market- 
ing stall in the town, with one person responsible for 
both jobs. Between the two it ought to be possible 
to create a salary on a commission basis sufficient to 
pay a man a fair remuneration for the work, done and 
still yield the ‘‘ casual” producers an encouraging 
return. 

This would also help to solve the third 
difficulty of grading, for which care and experience 
are necessary. Nothing is more detrimental to any 
collective marketing scheme than to lump together 
good, bad and indifferent samples of the same articles. 
The producers of the good suffer from the poor prices 
and decreased demand for such mixed, untrustworthy 
produce, and so are discouraged from doing their 
best, while producers of the indifferent and bad have 
no stimulus to improve their methods. Herein, very 
often, lies the difference between success and failure 
in such a scheme, and had I not seen for myself all 
classes of goods mixed together and offered at the 
same price in one or two of these marketing organiza- 
tions, I would hardly have dared to write what should 
be so platitudinous. It emphasizes the need for a 
person trained and paid for the work of supervision, 
collection and grading—one who will see that good 
producers are fully rewarded and bad producers shown 
the folly of their ways. Once a system were firmly 
established for marketing this class of produce, there 
is no saying how far it might go, how far it might 
be extended to benefit our growing number of small 
holders, or how considerably it might bring much- 
needed additions to incomes of hard-pressed villagers. 
And every shillingsworth of extra produce grown at 
home is a shilling saved to the nation. 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT | 


May Eve, 1928 


ITH the May Week production of the ‘Birds’ 

of _ Aristophanes, the Cambridge Festival 

Theatre will have reached the conclusion of 
its sixth terminal season. It is thus close on two years 
since the old Theatre Royal at. Barnwell, long given 
over to the Salvation Army, took once more to the 
buskin and flung wide its doors as the apostle of the 
new drama. Since that date some four dozen different 
plays have been given, ranging in style from Shake- 
speare to Sweeny Todd, in date from Sophocles to 
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Shaw and in nationality from Spanish to Norwegian. 
Such a variety of programme has taxed the resources 
of the theatre pretty fully and at the same time revealed 
its potentialities in most directions. The inception of 
this theatre was due almost entirely to the managing- 
director, Mr. Terence Gray. To him most of the credit 
for having conceived the idea of a modern theatre in 
vambridge, and for providing the financial backing 
necessary to make that idea practicable. Accord- 
ingly it is to him also that one must turn for fuller 
details of the new movement in English drama which 
he claims to be inaugurating. Fortunately Mr. Gray 
is not secretive about his views. Every week a small 
magazine-programme, entitled ‘ The Festival Theatre 
Review,’ is produced under the direction of the theatre, 
in which are to be found articles, critiques, reviews 
and manifestos that together indicate pretty clearly 
the ideals for which their author is working. Nobody, 
one may safely say, would deny that those ideals are 
anything but the highest. To provide one of the two 
big University towns with a theatre in which people 
can watch in comfort the best dramatic work of all 
ages and nations produced with every advantage that 
modern stage conditions allow, is indubitably a worthy 
project. It is the methods adopted to achieve this end, 
rather than the end itself, at which criticism must be 
directed. Let it be said at once that so far as com- 
fort goes we have much to be thankful for and little 
of which to complain. When Mr. Gray took over the 
theatre, extensive alterations had to be undertaken. 
The building itself is of the Regency period, 
being one of the few theatres of that date 
still standing. The ‘ shell’ of the auditorium was 
accordingly left intact and remains one of the chief 
delights of a visit to the Festival. The woodwork, 
however, was completely redecorated; the old seating 
accommodation scrapped and replaced with pleasantly 
upholstered separate chairs, and the adjoining premises 
converted into a lounge to which a bar and grill-room 
have since been added. In addition, an entirely new 
stage was put in, provided with a cyclorama and central 
turntable, and equipped with up-to-date lighting. 


It would be ungrateful in the extreme, therefore, 
to suggest that any lack of endeavour is responsible 
for the present very limited realization of the ideals 
for which the theatre, in theory at least, is striving. 
Yet it is true that much of the work which the Festival 
produces is mediocre, and a dangerously large pro- 
portion of it entirely valueless. There seem to be three 
reasons for this unfortunate state of affairs. Initially, 
of course, the value of any given performance depends 
largely on the value of the play selected for produc- 
tion. In this matter the control would seem to be 
entirely in the hands of the director, whose choice, 
moreover, appears to be governed by certain somewhat 
rigid conditions. In the first place he is anxious to 
introduce as many new plays as possible to Cambridge. 
He is desirous of giving struggling young dramatists 
the chance they require, and foreign playwrights the 
recognition they deserve. In many respects, no doubt, 
this is a laudable object and should be allowed to 
affect the choice of plays for any season. But there is 
another side to the matter. A craze for new work of 
any kind is a dangerous hobby, and one which may 
easily lead to lack of a sense of proportion: unless 
one’s Critical judgment is all but infallible, disaster 
lurks at every step. There are so few people who have 
the happy gift of being able to spot the winner, and 
I cannot help suspecting that Mr. Gray, despite the 
many masterpieces which he claims to have discovered, 
is not one of them. Furthermore, Mr. Gray has a bee 
in his bonnet about ‘‘ the trade theatre.’’ In general 
his arguments on the subject run approximately thus : 
‘* The Festival exists for the production of good plays : 
the trade theatre produces bad plays and does not 
know a good play when it sees one, therefore the 
Festival cannot (willingly) produce any play which has 
been through the hands of the trade theatre.”’ 


In the second place the Director limits his choice 
of plays very considerably by his consideration of 
their suitability for production in his theatre. 
consideration of this sort is obviously justifiable 
perhaps imperative; but, like experiment, it is too 
easily abused and the result is equally disastroys 
Obviously if you have an apron stage, upto 
date lighting, and use symbolic scenery, it is pleasant 
to produce plays which give scope for the display of 
all the effects of which the former are capable; byt 
this should not blind one to the fact that there exigt 
plays of great value which do not call for ‘“ the 
modern stagecraft ’’ in any pronounced form. The 
position would not be so bad if the stagecraft of 
which the Festival Theatre is so proud (even to the 
extent of advertising it on its match boxes) were really 
first class. But it is not. For the first two seasons 
the lighting was obviously a new toy to be played 
with and shown off at every possible opportunity, 
Since then there has been a gradual reduction in the 
number of lighting effects attempted during an even- 
ing, but no very great improvement in the quality of 
any one effect. Largely, of course, this matter rests 
in the hands of the producer, and it is probably 
because half a dozen different producers have worked 
at the Festival that the lighting has remained through- 
out so unsatisfactory. Again, entry from the 
auditorium may be effective in certain scenes, and 
obviously helps to establish a more intimate contact 
between actors and audience where such contact is 
desirable; but it is just as inartistic to employ it on 
every occasion as it is to try to portray the emotions 
of anger and jealousy by flooding the cyclorama with 
red and green. 

Where there have been failures, then, these can be 
traced in the main to unintelligent selection or 
inartistic production; but there is a third factor which 
has not yet been mentioned, and which must be taken 
into account in any comprehensive estimate of a 
Repertory Theatre’s work. You cannot do 
justice to a play unless you have actors who 
are capable of performing it at least adequately. 
The problem of a cast has all along been one of the 
most difficult which Mr. Gray has had to face, and it 
must be admitted that up to the present he has made 
no very successful attempt to solve it. The level of 
acting at the Festival is not, and has never been, 
as high as it ought to be. _It ig not, for instance, 
comparable to that of the Oxford Players. There 
have been some good performers on the male side of 
the cast, including Mr. Maurice Evans, now acting 
in ‘ The Stranger in the House,’ and Mr. Hedley 
Briggs, who is still in Cambridge. But on the 
opposite side there has been no single actress of any 
real talent since the beginning. That in_ itself 
constitutes an enormous handicap. 

The difficulty of finding actors and actresses, how- 
ever, is largely a financial one, and can probably be 
overcome in time. The vital criticisms which the 
Festival Theatre has to face stick deeper. In the 
end they boil down to a question of sincerity. There 
can be few people in Cambridge with any genuine 
interest in drama who do not appreciate and value the 
work which Mr. Gray is attempting: to do, few who 
are not eternally grateful for the opportunity of a 
weekly visit to such a theatre as his. It is, in fact, 
just because we are so anxious on his behalf that we 
are so critically conscious of his limitations. So long 
as he continues sincerely to uphold the principles 
which he originally laid down in his credo, he can 
rely on our wholehearted support and admiration. 
But there are times when we are asked to accept bad 
poetry as good poetry, crude drama as good drama, 
‘* stunt ’? production as artistic interpretation; when, 
in short, the idealist becomes subordinated to the 
showman, and the effect becomes more important 
than the play. So soon as that happens we are 
bound to voice an indignant protest, 
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ry HE. impulse. to apply opprobrious names to such 
|. petsons. and: things. as may have incurred our 

displeasure: is, of. course, a natural and quite 
correct human, desire, and implies a, yery just sense 
pf fitness, ; , A, disagreeable object, we rightly feel, 
should bear a disagreeable name; music we dislike we 
call caterwauling ; the master of a band which is pro- 
ducing music‘we do not like we call namies which our 
Press, justly famed for its elegance, does not care to 
print “except “as “‘-——"”’, leaving readers free to 
jndulge in'‘whatever untrammelled and exotic specula- 
tions of. which: they may feel capable: All this is very 
right and proper. The only thing about this matter of 
calling names. which a little puzzles me is the: nature 
of some of, the, opprobrious names selected to convey 
reproach or scorn. What I mean is, that one does not 
always sée where the sting comes in, though one quite 
sees that it: does come in, or the name would not have 
been used. Suburban, for instance. This is quite a 
common term of reproach. A suburban mind, the 
mentality of suburbia, and so on. I have heard of 
these all my life, and have always, from the time I 
was a credulous though an enquiring infant, wondered 
how it came to pass that those who live in certain out- 
lying quarters of London should happen all to be pos- 
sessed of the same type of mind and character, and 
that type one so scorned both by those who live nearer 
the heart of the city and those who live further away 
from it still. ace 

It has° always seemed to me, and it. still 
seems to me, that anyone may and does live in suburbs. 
Why not? And what, inthis place of residence, is it that 
is supposed so adversely to affect the human creature, 
depriving him and her of the benefits of civilization, 
causing them to tell lies at tea (‘‘ merely the tea-table 
tittle-tattle of ‘Upper Tooting,’’ remarked a learned 
judge recently); making them vulgar, contemptible and 
smug?. What makes Bayswater barbarian? Is it the 
amount of time suburbans have to spend in under- 
ground trains running to and fro between their suburb 
and the metropolis that so degrades their spiritual 
natures? And why should travelling underground be 
more degrading than travelling above ground, from 
Surrey or from Bucks? In point of fact, have we 
indeed noticed that those who live in suburbs are (a) 
like each other; (b) unlike those who do not live in 
suburbs? If-we have not noticed it, what is the whole 
business about? One day I shall live in a suburb and 
find out, by. daily watching the ravages of the disease 
in my own soul. Then I will write a true explanation 
of it all. 

Another opprobrious name is ‘‘ provincial.’’ I should 
be in a position to understand what this means, for I 
myself was called provincial by someone in a review 
not long since; together with other epithets which I 
could not help suspecting to be harshly meant. The 


Oxford Dictionary defines provincial (in the oppro- 


brious sense).as ‘‘ having the manners or speech of a 
province: or the provinces; wanting the culture or 
polish of the capital.’’ But have not some of those 
who live.in provinces quite agreeable manners and 
speech and quite an intelligent point of view (as some- 


times in University towns) and have all those who live 


in the capital culture and polish? Surely these terri- 
torial distinctions’ are too arbitrary, 
geographical terms of contempt too loose. 

Even more puzzling is ‘‘ circulating library sub- 
scriber.”’: I see sometimes references to these beings 


which seem’ to imply that to subscribe to a circulating ' 


library and get out books from it is somehow rather a 
low business. I can only suppose. that these com- 


ments’ are made by authors or booksellers who believe 
that all hooks, should be bought for cash, . But, even 
so, is it Christian in them to insult ‘those who prefer | 


these . 


not thus to litter up. their houses ‘with volumes, by 
remarks such as ‘‘-This book will not suit the circulat- 
ing library subscriber, itis too.good ”? ..As a matter 
of fact, .readers. of .great eminence and unrivalled 
literary taste often subscribe to circulating libraries, as, 
indeed; why should they not? .What is there in this 
method of obtaining literature to read. that stamps a 
man as.a low fellow of. no ‘literary judgment?, One 
would think, from .such comments, ‘that ‘hiring. books 
was like hiring a toothbrush... - 

Then what of ‘‘ magazine story.”? ‘‘ Magazine story 
level,’’ we read, as a term of depreciation. But surely 
some of the world’s best tales have first appeared in 
magazines. So far as I know, they do still, but I do 
not read very many magazines, so I cannot vouch for 
this. But even I have read some quite good stories 
in the London Mercury, Blackwood’s, the Criterion, 
and elsewhere, and I am told that many novels, both 
bad and good, appear first serially in magazines. What 
is there -in- periodic publication that is likely to ‘pro- 
duce worse stories, even worse stories, if that were 
possible, than appear full-dressed in bindings? Another 
superstition. I perceive that my book .on: popular 
fallacies is long overdue, 

Let us turn to another slandered class—the Philis- 
tines, This intelligent and cultured race, to whom we 
owe so much, who so frequently and properly annoyed 
and assaulted the children of Israel, who have left us 
so many stimulating remnants of antiquity, in Crete 
and elsewhere, for which to dig—how do we reward 
them? By hurling their name in contempt at those 
whom we hold to be deficient in culture! It would 
serve us right if such Philistines as are left’ on the 
earth should gather themselves together and descend 
upon us in force, even as they descended on the 
Israelites of old. I think that old wives, too, must 
often meditate assault, hearing foolish superstitions 
stigmatized as their tales, when there is nothing about 
being old or being a wife that necessarily makes all 
they say more nonsensical than the tales told by young 
husbands. Old maids, too, have a hard time, their 
name being continually applied in a most unjust and 
opprobrious sense.  ‘‘ Are we, then, worse than old 
bachelors? ’’ they may well ask. ‘‘ Is aged celibacy, 
as well as aged wifehood, a reproach?’’ As to the 
Royal Academy, I should think that its officials must 
be by now thoroughly tired of the phrase ‘‘ Royal 
Academy level,’ used as if no well-painted picture 
ever found its way between those walls. 

Coming to terms of more personal abuse, we get 
un-English, inhuman, hound, cat, rat, pig, ape, and 
other names culled from those of God’s creatures 
whom we consider less estimable than ourselves. Given 
our natural human bias, this is, I suppose, not sur- 
prising. But what seems oddest is our uncompli- 
mentary use of epithets implying virtue, such as 
good’? and ‘‘ worthy.’”? These adjectives seem 
often to be applied merely as indicating disagreement 
with the speaker. Dr. Fowler, for instance, in his 
book on ‘ Modern English Usage,’ uses them frequently 
of those who are mistaken on points of grammar. 
Many good people believe... ’’ Many worthy 
folk say. ..’’ You will read in the Church Times, 
‘* Many worthy individuals appear to believe that 
reservation is a Popish custom.” Conservative papers 
say, ‘‘ Those good folk who still believe in the Liberal 
Party,’’ and the Labour Press, ‘‘ The worthy souls 
who believe that Zinovieff wrote that letter... ”’ In 
every case, goodness and worth are attributed to 
those with whom the writer disagrees. How seldom 
does Dr. Fowler, for instance, say, ‘‘ Many good souls 
are strictly correct in their use of relative pronouns,”’ 
or the Church Times, ‘*‘ Many worthy individuals say 
-prayers to the saints.’’. No; when people agree with 
you, you do,not, it seems, trouble to call them good. 
‘* My good sir— ”’ how seldom this ejaculation ends, 
‘“‘ how right you are!’’ ‘* My good woman, you are 
talking ‘nonsense ’’; ‘‘ My good fellow, don’t be 
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impertinent.’"” ‘‘ My good child’ (this is the 
catechism), ‘* know that thou canst do nothing. . .”’ 
What I want to know is, how do these speakers and 
writers know that the idiots who disagree with them 
are, as well as idiotic, good? What makes them think 
so? And, if they have no special reason for thinking 
so, what makes them say so? And if, as I suspect, 
they are merely hurling ‘‘ g ’? about as an insult- 
ing epithet, how has it become so? 

It seems to me that the whole subject of the language 
of opprobrium wants looking into. 


ON AN OLD FAVOURITE 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


OR the last few afternoons I have been happily 
F trowsing in the works of an old favourite 

of mine, the late Stanley Weyman. There 
are twenty-three volumes and they stand before 
me as I write, on parade and very fine in crimson 
and gilt. (I refer to Mr. John Murray’s excellent 
thin paper edition at three and sixpence per 
volume.) The first of these volumes contains a 
general preface, written as long ago as IgII, 
when Weyman evidently imagined that he had no 
more stories to write. There are phrases in this 
preface that suggest that its author was a 
pleasant, modest, happy man. Thus, he can 
write like this :. 


Finally I would express my gratitude to all concerned in 
such success as these books have won; a success raised by 
time and accident above their deserts, and filched as to part, 
I fear, from the portion of men more able but less fortunate. 
I am grateful to the reviewers for recognition in the first 
place and later for indulgence. I cannot call to mind one 
unfair stricture on the part of the press, and I have learned 
much from its comments... . 


It sounds like a little carolling voice from some 
golden age of authorship. But perhaps he lived 
in one. He says in another place: 


*‘ Under the Red Robe’ was written in a happy mood in 
response to a request for a short serial which an editor 
needed for early publication. The plot was sketched in my 
mind, and the leading characters outlined within an hour of 
the receipt of the letter; the story itself was written in a 
little more than three months, spent, for the most part, on 
board a house-boat in the quieter reaches of the Upper 
Thames. .. . 


I do not envy him his ‘ Under the Red Robe,’ 
which is one of his thinnest yarns, but I do envy 
him everything else, his response to the sudden 
request for a short serial, his exciting hour of 
plotting and planning, his house-boat, his quiet 
reaches of the Upper Thames. Yes, that must 
have been the golden age of the novelist, when 
all he had to do was to sit on the deck of his 
house-boat every morning concocting chivalrous 
adventures for the finest swordsman in France. 


‘* Indeed !’’ he said contemptuously, looking at me as 1 
should look at a lackey. 

“No!” I replied. ‘“‘ For if you were to say that you had 
struck Gil de Berault and left the ground with a whole skin, 
no one would believe you—” 


and then it would be lunch time. Happy day, 
happy days! I will swear that it was a 
marvellously fine summer too, though I do not 
know because I only came into this world after 
Mr. Weyman had gone ashore with his com- 
pleted manuscript. After that everything went 
to pieces. 

I never knew Stanley Weyman—and I have 
never met anybody who did know him—but all 
the evidence points to his having had as pleasant 
an existence as authorship, that vain, nagging, 
womanish trade, can possibly give a man. 
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Therefore, it may seem absurd to come out jp 
his defence. Here is no room for those grang 
romantic gestures, for I am no chivalrous swords. 
man of broken fortunes and he cannot be 
pared with the scornful damsels who always 
resided perilously in remote chateaux. Yet I am 
tempted to make a pass or two for him. He jg 
an old favourite, and I have a tenderness for ajj 
such, I have suspected for years that he was not 
being fairly treated in his old age, and was cop. 
firmed in my suspicion some time ago by a letter 
of protest that Mr. Hugh Walpole wrote to The 
Times Literary Supplement, a letter that was as 
fine a piece of chivalry as any stand on the 
stairs or dash to Blois by the various gentlemen 
of France. 

And alas! further confirmation arrived 4 
fortnight ago, and by way of these very 
columns. That astonishingly well-informed and 
acute critic who calls himself ‘‘ Stet,’’ hearin 
that our author was dead, promptly turned him 
into a Back Number. He did what he could 
for the man—‘‘ Would there were nothing worse 
to grumble at in to-day’s novels of adventure!” 
and so forth—but obviously there was nothing 
much to be done. We gathered that Weyman 
had written, at the beginning of his career, a 
few cloak-and-sword tales, which had a back. 
ground of French history, tales that everybody 
enjoyed or at least unbent upon at the time they 
were first published, and that after this Weyman 
had little or no power to interest anybody of any 
intelligence. Im short, he was one of those 
rocket-like authors. Up he goes—swish—a 
burst of coloured stars—whew-w-w—a few fading 
sparks—then nothing but a wooden stick falling 
through the darkness. Our ‘‘ Stet ’’ is at once so 
intimidating and plausible, with his bland 
references to Pater and the like, that his account 
of the matter seemed entirely convincing, that 
is, so long as you did not check it, by examining 
the twenty-three volumes that stand before me 
now. 

To speak frankly, I do not believe that ‘‘ Stet” 
sat down to write about Weyman with those 
volumes in his mind. Indeed, I suspect 
that he has never set eyes on some of them. 
If he had he would realize at once that 
Weyman’s career is an interesting little chapter 
of literary history. He is right in assuming that 
the critical interest in Weyman rapidly declined 
during the ‘nineties, but he is wrong in assum- 
ing that this was simply because Weyman never 
wrote anything worth reading after the first 
few tales. This half-platoon of volumes definitely 
proves that their author got better instead of 
worse. In his own small way he did what 
Dickens did. He took advantage of his early 
popularity to improve himself, to learn, indeed, 
some of the rudiments of his craft. And it is 
evident that if Weyman had not been so modest 
(no artist is modest), if he had not listened so 
humbly to the remarks of reviewers and magazine 
editors and the like, he would have done better 
still. His own instincts were sound. He was 
not content (as some much more important 
writers of our day have been content) to run 
in one groove; he wanted to experiment, to try 
fresh fields; he wanted to get closer to reality. 
In his general preface he mentions ‘ Shrews 
bury,’ which was, he remarks, his first venture 
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into English history and probably also his least 
successful work. He goes on to point out its 
yarious weaknesses, but itis, I think, quite 
clear that a recognition of these weaknesses had 

been forced upon him, that at heart he himself 
admired the thing hugely. And the inner man, 

the creator, was right. ‘Shrewsbury’ is a 
thundering good tale, worth a whole regiment 
of his French swordsmen. It breaks away from 
the old formula, uses none of the old properties : 
the astonishing swordsmanship, the heroine 
who capitulates in the last chapter, the ‘ Pish, 
man !’’ and ‘‘ Have a care!’’ manner in dialogue, 
the surly innkeepers and the rest. His later 
stories of English life, such as ‘ Chippinge’ 
and ‘ Starvecrow Farm,’ are also on a far 
higher level than the early tales, and even where 
he returns to the more historical manner, as in 
‘The Long Night,’ the improvement is obvious. 
And it is only a few years ago since he published 
a novel called ‘ Ovington’s Bank,’ and those 
who are curious in such matters might amuse 
themselves comparing the reception given to 
‘Ovington’s Bank’ with that given more 
recently to a not dissimilar story, ‘Our Mr. 
Dormer.’ They will discover that it does not 
always pay to be an elderly popular novelist. 

If, then, Weyman steadily improved, why is 
it that criticism and what is sometimes called 
“the serious reading public ’’ lost interest in 
him? The answer is that the fashion changed. 
The George Moores and Wellses and Bennetts and 
Galsworthys came along, and the novel began 
to look in a new direction. Stanley Weyman 
was a much better writer in 1903 than he 
was in 1893, but in 1893 he was writing the 
kind of story that everybody wanted then, when 
England was still one of the remoter possessions 
of King Louis of Samoa. In those days you 
had only to make your hero a chivalrous donkey 
of a swordsman and you were given columns of 
notice and praise, more even than the most per- 
verted heroine can command to-day. These are 
matters of fashion. They liked a night-attack, 
we like a night-club. ‘‘ Stet’’ mentions ‘ Q,”’ 
who is, of course, a much better writer than 
Weyman ever was, though perhaps never such 
a deft hand at narrative. His story is much the 
same. His later novels are sounder and stronger 
work than his early things, but they never 
brought him the same attention simply because 
the fashion changed; the important people who 
discuss novels when they dine out and are always 
dining out no longer wanted stories of Cornwall 
in the early nineteenth century. 

I do not put forward these remarks as literary 
criticism. As a matter of fact, literary criticism 
has not yet caught up to the last thirty years, 
and—in spite of all our reviews and appreciations 
and depreciations and scrutinies (which I take 
to be depreciations in the young and solemn 
Stage)—literary criticism will not catch up until 
it has produced half a dozen really good sustained 
accounts and examinations of the whole period. 
But I despair of ever seeing them.. Mr. Saints- 
bury and Sir Edmund Gosse have all the 
qualifications but one: they are both senior to 
the period itself. Mr. Squire could do it, but I 
doubt if he ever will. And so could ‘‘ Stet” 
himself, and I wish he would begin to-morrow. 
But he must allow me to revise his little half- 
page or whatever it is on Stanley Weyman. 


LETTERS TO. THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

| Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


MOTORISTS AND THE LAW 


SIR,—May I venture to reinforce your very able 
article ‘ Motorists and the Law,’ by an experience of 
my own? 

I am myself a magistrate, and have sat on many 
hundreds of motoring cases, administering the law, 
in so far as it would let me, I hope in a common- 
sense manner. 

Last year I was run into by a car and considerably 
shaken. A constable appeared—as constables do on 
these occasions—as it were from nowhere. He 
demanded my driving licence. Rummaging in the 
flaps of the car I produced one which proved to be the 
licence for the previous year, which I had foolishly 
neglected to destroy. I knew I had taken one out for 
the current year and at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity telephoned to my County Council for a duplicate. 
It arrived by first post and I at once forwarded it to 
the police. In the meantime a new search of the car 
brought to light the original licence which had been 
in an unexplored pocket of the car all the time. 

In the court where I sit there the matter would 
have rested. But several weeks after I received a 
summons. I could not, without great inconvenience, 
attend, so wrote very fully to the Clerk of the Court 
explaining the circumstances of the case; To my 
amazement and indignation I was fined 10s. It was 
not the amount of the fine, but the gross injustice of 
the sentence which induced me to forward full par- 
ticulars to the Home Secretary. Of course he never 
saw my letter, but someone in his office wrote to say 
that no action could be taken. 

Of course, technically, I was guilty. I had failed to 
produce my licence. But here am I, who have driven a 
car for twenty-seven years without any conviction, 
branded for ever more as a breaker of the law. 

I sincerely hope—as it certainly should—that your 
article will help to make such travesties of justice 


impossible. All motorists are greatly indebted to you 
for it. 
I am, etc., 
ARCHIBALD J. CAMPBELL 


Army and Navy Club, (Major) 
Pall Mall, S.W.1 

SIR,—In your leading article ‘ Motorists and the 
Law’ in the last number of the Saturpay, you 
wisely refer to ‘‘ the authorities being pushed by sheer 
pressure of vehicles into tackling the problem of 
garaging.”’ 

Would it not be possible for the authorities to refuse 
to pass any plans for buildings of a certain size in 
certain areas unless accommodation were made therein 
for a public garage? Imagine, for instance, if the 
proposed abolition of Charing Cross Station takes 
place and the authorities insisted on garages (say in 
a basement) over the whole area. A few moves such 
as this and garage accommodation would keep pace 
with the increase of cars, and the problem would solve 
itself. Another valuable opportunity should arise soon 
on the London Pavilion site, and though many such 
opportunities have been lost in the last few years 
others will be constantly arising. 

Considering how well garages pay everywhere, it 
does not seem likely that there would be any financial 
difficulty in such a scheme. 

I am, etc., 


Frank H. MELLAND 
The Hill, Caterham Valley 
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SEU. JANE LIBENTIUS AUDIS 


SIR,—Mr. Gerald Gould has dared in your last 
issue to criticize Miss Austen. Ten thousand pens 
will, I suppose, be leaping from their scabbards 
despite the fact that he sought to disarm vengeance 
by prefacing his detraction with a handsome tribute. 
He went indeed so far as to say that he ‘‘ adored Jane 
Austen.’’ She herself would have been inexpressibly 
shocked by the application to her of such a word by 
a gentleman to whom she had had no introduction. 
She would have doubted his veracity. And she would 
have been right. We do not “‘ adore ” where we can 
criticize, and no sane man adores a woman whom he 
thinks a snob. 

For Mr. Gould thinks that Miss Austen was a snob, 
and—the audacity of it—he puts Dr. Johnson in the 
dock beside her and condemns the pair of them for 
the same offence. The Doctor can look after himself 
and Mr. Gould is to be pitied when he comes to sit— 
as for his contributions to literature he deserves to— 
at a humble place round Dr. Johnson’s dinner table 
in Elysium. But I fear that he may never meet Miss 
Austen in that happy land unless he revises his criti- 
cism and moderates his language. Therefore, may I 
suggest to him that before he accuses of so vile a thing 
as snobbery two of the rarest spirits that ever lived, 
he should be at some pains to define exactly what he 
means by the word? 

If respect for great possessions, high rank and 
ancient lineage be the mark of the snob, then were 
Miss Austen and Dr. Johnson, together with almost 
the whole of their generation, guilty. But if the snob 
is one who sets a false or exaggerated value upon 
those important worldly advantages, who cannot do 
honour to high place without in his own mind magni- 
fying the man who holds it, who loses his sense of 
humour and of his own dignity in the presence of the 
great, who toadies where he should only be civil, and 
cringes where he should bow, then the accusation is 
one that can never be brought against the creator 
of Lady Catherine de Bourgh or the author of the 
letter to Lord Chesterfield. 

I am, etc., 


go Gower Street Durr CooPER 


TRAVELLING IN SPAIN 


SIR,—People of limited means, when planning a 
Continental holiday, are apt to look at Spain on the 
map, heave a sigh, wish they could go there, and rule 
out the tantalizing prospect on the score of expense. 
Tourist agencies, which have their own interests to 
consider, and are not therefore to be blamed, habitu- 
ally recommend first class throughout Spain, and assure 
the enquirer that anything else is impossible for the 
British traveller. I spent recently three weeks in Spain 
and Portugal, during which I travelled third class 
exclusively, and I would like to give a few words of 
encouragement to any of your readers who would like 
to sample the delights of the Peninsula in this way. 

Making my way from Lisbon to Seville and thence 
to Cadiz, Cordoba, Granada, Toledo, Madrid, Zara- 
goza, and Barcelona, I had some experience of the 
Portuguese State Railways and two of the biggest 
Spanish companies, the Andaluces’’ and _ the 
‘* Norte.’’ Not once did I encounter a third-class car- 
riage that could justly be called ‘‘ impossible ’’ for 
the average traveller. To be sure, the floors grow 
dirty as one’s journey progresses, but Spanish scenery 
hardly gives one an opportunity to notice this. More- 
over, fellow passengers do occasionally introduce live 
chickens or a pig tied up in a sack, and most third- 
class fares eat their meals where they sit, and not in 
the dining-car. On the other hand the carriages on 
express and mail trains are roomy (the Spanish gauge 
sees to this), well ventilated and well lit, comfortable 
(especially in hot weather on account of the wooden 


seats), seldom overcrowded, and free from the eng} 
dirt which is such a feature on some Continental rail. 
ways using soft coal. It should not be necessary to 
add that ‘‘ third class ’’ brings one into contact with 
the courteous and affable native traveller much more 
readily than the international first class, which he 
cannot afford. There is now no second class in Spain 
except on a few slow trains. 

What I have said here about railways applies, within 
my own experience, to hotels. I found the native 
‘* fonda ’’ or smaller hotel, which gives full pension 
for 10 to 12 pesetas (7s.-8s. 6d.), a day or a night's 
lodging for 4 pesetas, invariably clean except as to 
sanitary arrangements, which are likely to be bad 
even in bigger establishments. Food was usually welj 
cooked and plentiful, and beds as comfortable as 
sybarite could wish. The furnishing of rooms is sparse 
a chest of drawers being seldom included, but a visitor 
for two or three nights will not make a difficulty of 
this. Tourist offices keep an excellent ‘ Guide to 
Hotels in Spain,’ in which recommendable hotels of 
the kind I have mentioned are included for the prin- 
cipal towns, and unless a “‘ fiesta ’’ or a fair is on, it 
seems easy to procure accommodation on the spot. | 
will only add that the incidentals of travelling are no 
dearer in Spain than elsewhere. Some, such as 
theatres and wine, are cheaper than in most countries, 

I am, etc., 
A. J. R. FRASER Taytor 

42 Selborne Road, Hove 


EARTH GODDESSES 


SIR,—To reply in full to Mr. Dawson demands 
more space than I can expect to be allowed. But as 
I differ as to the interpretation of the facts, I feel it 
incumbent to say a few words. 

On p. 93 he says: ‘‘ The ruling power in the new 
(plough) culture . . . belonged to the priest ’’; as a 
footnote to this he says: 

Thus even down to the present day among the peasant 
peoples of the Lower Niger the chieftainship often belongs ex 
officio to the high priest of the Earth Goddess, and he was 
known as ‘‘ The Owner of the Land.” 

If Mr. Dawson does not mean that this personage 
appeared under the new culture he has chosen his 
words badly, and the citation seems to be pointless; 
it certainly seems to imply this use of the plough on 
the Lower Niger. The words ‘‘ high priest of the 
Earth Goddess ”’ arouse totally false ideas in the 
European mind; they suggest an important person, 
robes, elaborate ritual, etc.; but the Ezana, though 
he occupies a responsible position and observes many 
tabus, is not set apart from the rest of the people. 
Each quarter of a town, as well as the whole town, 
usually has its Ezana, so there can be no question 
of owning the land, but one of his functions is to 
decide where the farms are to be cleared; I know of 
no evidence that he was known as ‘‘ The Owner of 
the Land ’’; it is probably an interpreter’s mistransla- 
tion, as the same word means “‘ land ’’ and “* earth,” 
while the other part of the name means ‘“‘ priest ”’ or 
‘*king.’? Confusion is easy. 

I cannot refer to either of the works quoted by Mr. 
Dawson, so do not know in what localities the E 
Goddess is supposed to be found. She does not 
appear to be mentioned by other authors, and as no 
Ibo dictionary gives any word which can be translated 
‘« goddess ’? I remain sceptical. The Ana or Ani (of 
which Mr. Dawson’s Ale seems to be a variant) is 
represented by a small patch of herbs growing in an 
open space. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that Mr. Dawson 
would be able to clear up the misconceptions of his 
authority; but he will perhaps realize that a little 
scepticism is by no means a disadvantage. 

I am, etc., 
Your REVIEWER 
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ART 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1928 
By WALTER BAYES 


HE Academy is no fervent courtier of fresh 
in Art—this year less than ever. 

That does not mean that it is without 
importance. Nor need it be imputed as a fault 
that the Exhibition is couched throughout in terms 
of realism—rather full and literal realism for the 
most part. After all, that it can be so vividly and 
closely concrete is what separates painting from 
music, and even in a degree from literature, so why 
not exploit so special a characteristic? I have 
little sympathy with the critic who sniffs at ‘‘ mere 
realism,” either with the implication that it is easy 
or with the alternative suggestion that in any case 
its possibilities are now exhausted. The realist has 
not always dominated painting; few and evil have 
been the years of his pilgrimage, and his path not 
marked so much by enduring achievements as by 
wide-flung promises, the mere redemption of which 
leaves us plenty to do. 

But however realistic a picture may be it must 
at bottom have qualities of design if it is to be 
satisfying or command our respect. I say at bottom, 
for the mode does offer to the painter certain 
superficial attractions which may for a time mask 
fundamental weakness from the not too penetrating 
eye. Such and such a picture may not be very 
subtle in structure, but it bears an amazing 
resemblance say to a horse, and we remember at the 
back of our minds that a horse (not perhaps this 
horse) is a wonderfully organized creature, and the 
artist, to use a phrase suggestive of the morals 
of the age, ‘‘ gets away with it.’’ Closely allied, but 
not always identical, with this attraction of vivid 
likeness is that of an adroitly ordered system of 
brush strokes, each laid on swiftly and surely and 
in exactly the right order—with that ‘‘ now or 
never’’ assurance, flinging a phrase in such 
unbroken sequence that the memory of its opening 
lingers in the hand itself till its close. This is one of 
the obvious attractions of painting, but a perfectly 
legitimate one. 

Now in the past ten years this power of direct 
attack (against the charms of which I am myself 
by no means proof) has had a number of exponents 
—Sims, Orpen, Connard, Munnings, Lambert, Glyn 
Philpot and Laura Knight (one need no longer 
apologize for a lack of gallantry in the order of 
their enumeration) all these developed this particular 
executive ability outside the Academy, but all now 
find themselves within it. Without hoping for 
philosophic profundity one should be entitled to 
expect a decided liveliness from the present 
Exhibition. Well, you do not get it. These people, 
when they get into the Academy, seem to lose their 
“snap,” and the red herring having lost its 
pungency we penetrate the more swiftly to what 
substratum of constructive design their pictures may 
possess. 

Perhaps titular Presidency has a subtle influence ; 
ten years ago it would have seemed impossible that 
Mr. Glyn Philpot should by now approximate so 
closely as he does in No. 46 to the manner of Sir 
Frank Dicksee. Do you say that this quality of 
brisk and ‘‘ taking ’’ execution is essentially one of 
youth? I am not so sure, though I admit it 
makes considerable calls on the nervous energy of the 
painter. But Mr. Sickert’s Rear-Admiral Lumsden 
(652) has it and the portrait of a boy which Mr. 
Connard recently exhibited at the New English Art 
Club had it, and in conjunction with a compact and 
well-ordered design. Those he shows here have it 
not in anything like the same degree. It is a 
cynical reflection, but probably the necessity for 


meeting his equals on the walls of a gallery (and on 
equal terms—both on the line) does tend to keep a 
painter keyed up to pitch, and once elected to the 
safe harbour of Burlington House to have to con- 
front such comparisons must seem almost a 
malignity of fate. This is indeed what makes 
Academicians a genus apart difficult of classification 
with other fish; they swim in a medium of their 
own, 

Mrs. Laura Knight has as yet been free from these 
debilitating influences, and her lamentable failure 
just now to run true to form seems due to 
impressionability in a particular direction. People 
who award exaggerated praise often do harm to 
others than its recipients, and the admiration pro- 
voked last year by Mrs. Proctor’s picture seems 
to have aroused to imitation (and to abandonment 
of her own natural gifts) an artist much more 
variously endowed than the idol of that moment. 
Mrs. Knight, forgetting that she once had some 
knowledge of illuminant colour, has set herself to 
that pitilessly circumstantial plodding round solids 
which happens just now to command Academic 
admiration on the ground (apparently) that it is 
humble and pious and implies a recognition of the 
infinity of nature. 

It is not pious and it is based on the assumption 
that nature is exhaustible, and that if we use enough 
tones we can put all the planes in. The really pious 
assumption is rather that however many we use they 
are still hopelessly inadequate and that by a system 
of shorthand we must lead the spectator from point 
to point through space and induce him to guess the 
intervals. This, incidentally, by enlisting his intelli- 
gence in the game is more amusing to him, if a little 
more exacting, but there are few people who like to 
feel that they are so in the dark that we must hold 
their hand all the time. 

The question of what is the desirable degree of 
slightness or elaboration of means is a question of 
where the artist is most happy. The apostles of 
present-day academic plasticity do not seem to me to 
be happy but only persevering and conscientious and 
at the end do not get so eloquent a plasticity even 
as Mr. Sickert’s Admiral. Not that that seems quite 
so happy as are the works of this artist as a rule. 
It is a little slight—on the cheap side, like the portrait 
of a singer at the London Group, both maintaining 
the continuity of the figure by almost colourless 
looking-glass_ lights almost the same for all 
substances. Yet it is better to maintain the con- 
tinuity of volumes so than to show hands as detached 
solids floating im a dark sea of clothes as Sir William 
Orpen is increasingly inclined to do. 

It must be a hard week for those critics who have 
to make out a case for choosing a “‘ a picture of the 
year,” but Sir Frank Dicksee’s suggestion that the 
pictures of the late Charles Sims show signs of 
insanity may point a way out for some. Essentially 
as designs they do not differ from: Mr. Sims’s other 
work, though in the case of several there is an obvious 
preoccupation with obscure literary subject matter 
which does not ‘‘ get over” and I fear results (as 
for that matter it frequently does with Blake) in a 
certain appearance of silliness. Always too much 
inclined to design outwards from a centre and not 
by subdividing the rectangle of his picture, he seems 
to have welcomed a certain cubist trick of geometrical 
extensions outwards from the figure as a means of 
giving to what is still fundamentally a vignette a 
little stiffening and severity. No. 688, ‘ Here am I,’ 
is charming in its vigour, grace and brilliance—the 
old Sims at his best and establishing him as in some 
sort an exception to the complaints with which this 
article opens. But then Sims always in imagination 


remained in touch with the world outside the Academy 
and some reference is not surely out of place to the 
cruel loss the artistic world has suffered by his un- 
timely death. Serving with him on certain committees 
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‘I was more aware than most people outside the 
Academy of the liberality of his views and the activity 
of his interest in the younger of his confréres. His 
devotion to the Academy took the form of trying to 
get men elected to it who to his mind would be a 
source of strength, and he used to put down names 
for election with a gallant disregard for probabilities. 
He was the originator of the Exhibition of Decorative 
Painting held at the Academy some years back, and 
when he first broached the subject at a meeting of the 
Council a well-wisher outside the fold asked him how 
he had got on. ‘‘ Oh, they took it up,” said Sims, 
‘* and then they started making out a list of the people 
they thought suited to contribute to the show.” ‘‘ And 
what did you do, Charles?” asked his friend. There 
was a sigh and the demure suppression of a smile. 
** I stole softly away.’’ 


THE THEATRE 
AT THE COURT OF SIR BARRY 


By Ivor BRowNn 


The Taming of the Shrew. By William Shakespeare. In 
Modern Dress. The Court Theatre. 


IR BARRY JACKSON winds up his spring 

season at the Court Theatre with another of his 

experiments in Shakespeare re-dressed. It has 
been a season of wide range and high endeavour. 
Tennysonian suavity and the staccato of American 
Expressionism, Shaw in full spate of metabiology and 
Shakespeare under the auspices of Herr Howitzer and 
Signor Magneto—this is the mixture not as before. 
Few people can have liked everything that was done : 
nobody in his senses can have wished the season 
undone. Sir Barry and the Birmingham Repertory 
Company have worked hard to sustain the honour of 
the London theatre. When foreign visitors ask 
guidance about the London stage, what can the critic 
do but echo Jugurtha’s comment upon Rome and 
explain that American bidders have entered a city for 
sale? Against the tedious succession of shiver-my- 
timbers dramas Sir Barry has appealed to an adult 
audience. He has actually believed that there are, in 
a population of seven or eight million supposedly 
educated people, a few thousand grown-ups who ask 
more of the play-house than pistols and pyjamas, 
skeletons in cupboards and bones in the orchestra. I 
wish I could believe that he has not had to pay pretty 
heavily for that faith. On the other hand, London has 
not been altogether a losing venture. The Devonian 
strata were auriferous. 

‘The Farmer’s Wife’ and ‘ Yellow Sands’ were 
both pieces which belonged rather to the industry of 
entertainment than to the art of the theatre. Those are 
not separable entities, of course, but much confusion 
of thought is avoided if they are sometimes con- 
sidered in isolation. Sir Barry Jackson is a man who 
began as a passionate amateur of the latter, and has 
found himself becoming a skilful worker in the former. 
Very properly he has made the industry pay for the 
art. That is what the actor does who combines with 
the well-paid security of a part in a long run the 
unrewarded labours of Sunday night and the special 
matinee. Such a balancing of the industry, with the 
art would not be necessary in a country where the 
theatre received either national or municipal support. 
Here all that the drama need expect is snubs from the 
Censor and the petty persecution of local authorities 
with by-laws on the brain. The chief argument for 
national and municipal help is that it saves the art of 
the theatre from the continual and corrupting conflict 
with its baser rivals in the scramble for the public 
pocket money. There is some security against a bad 
week caused by freaks of the weather or a transport 
strike or some unusual competition from without. But 
in England we refuse such protection to drama, and 


all dramatic experiment must be carried on by thog 
who are ready to face a loss. Sir Barry Jackson has 
set an admirable example in making the industry giye 
the art a lift on its way, and I am the more eager to 
acknowledge the fact because I had to confess 
dislike for some of the experiments undertaken, 

In the case of Katherine and Petruchio, however, 
there is no difficulty in escape from the chilly mood of 
criticism. Make the shrew a modern cross-patch who 
has learned her slap-stick on the hockey-field, ang 
make her tamer an adventurer in a lounge suit who 
exhibits feats of cavemanship with the joy in labour of 
a genuine craftsman, and you merely decorate with a 
wild and wanton gaiety a play which is extr 
tedious in its familiar form. To say that to re-dress 
‘ The Shrew ’ is to revitalize the play is not to support 
the general campaign for Shakespeare in modem 
clothes. The usual contention is that doublets create 
a school-room atmosphere, remind us of “ a classic,” 
and so defeat the vivid sense of actuality: substitute 
coat and jumper and we escape this fatal detachment, 
But the point in this instance is that the plot is so 
un-modern that modern dresses turn its heavily. 
emphasized moral into a genial madness. To clap a 
cloche hat and a velour on Kate and her man is not to 
increase actuality but to banish it altogether. The 
thing becomes a grotesque fantasy in which the antique 
melody of Elizabethan phrase is out-voiced by the jingle 
of gramophones and the purr of motor-cars. If one 
really cared about the play, that would be intolerable. 
But does anyone really care for this very ordi 
child of an Elizabethan humour which Shakespeare 
adopted as part of the day’s work, and whose naked- 
ness he covered with a few ribbons of his speech? To 
the taste of our own time the tale of Petruchio must 
seem silly and vulgar: I would far rather) watch a 
stock-whip expert in a music-hall than listen to the 
damnable iterations of Petruchio’s lash as an accom- 
paniment to some blank verse of the hoppity-hoppity 
scansion. That Shakespeare knew the yarn to be a 
feeble one is shown by the last verse of the play. 


’Tis a wonder, by your leave, she will be tamed so, 


which is surely a piece of acid self-criticism written by 
one who had married in haste and under pressure, and 
was now repenting at leisure. Shakespeare may have 
had good reason for writing about shrews and for 
doubting their response to curative treatment. 
Petruchio’s victory evidently did not convince its 
author ; still less does it persuade us. Accordingly the 
more preposterous we make his campaign the more 
endurable does it become. Put this parlour flagellant 
and terror of the servants’-hall into a lounge suit and 
a motor-car, and he becomes still more of an antic and 
still less of an actual figure: we have reached the 
nonsense world where Signor Magneto is cousin to 
Mounseer Mustard-Seed and the fortune-hunting he- 
man can pass for a figure of touch-and-go jocularity. 
The upshot of this argument is that the worse 
Shakespeare’s comedy becomes, the more imperative 
is it to.dress him 4 la mode. Sir Barry Jackson, by 
this production of ‘ The Shrew,’ has proved the case 
for saving Shakespeare from himself. We can now 
proceed to make even the Casket Scenes in ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice ’ tolerable by bringing on Morocco 
in the likeness of a recent royal visitor to Europe. If 
Portia is presented as a modern barrister, her conduct 
reaches such pinnacles of idiocy that we breathe upon 
those heights the air of a lighter lunacy. Modernize 
‘The Merchant’ and you make its absurdities s0 
palpable that you can really laugh instead of feeling 
merely embarrassed and uncomfortable, as happens 
when you hear the Casket Scenes being droned out 
with the customary ritual. And so with Petruchio and 
Kate. Mr. Ayliff has produced their story as a wild 
charade, using all his ingenuity to find justification 
ancient words for modern properties. ‘‘ Here’s fire 
ready,’’ says Curtis, and turns on the electric-heater. 
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How apt too is the discussion about Kate’s new hat! 
Pet. Why, ‘tis a cockle or a walnut-shell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick,» a baby’s cap, 

Away with it, come let me have a bigger. 

I'll have no bigger; this doth fit the time 

And gentlewomen wear such caps as these. 

The result is that we laugh. It is true that our mirth 
is of the second intention. We do not laugh at what 
Shakespeare wrote but at the modern twist given to 
his writing. That, to my mind, is a great deal better 
than not laughing at all. It is not easy to laugh at 
Kate when the game is played with all the familiar 
solemnities. It is, on the other hand, extremely easy 
to ache with boredom. I have ached. 

Mr. Scott Sunderland has, to my knowledge, done 
nothing better than his Petruchio, which presented the 
heavy husband in terms of comedy exquisitely light 
and just suggested the idea of “‘ a rag’’ without over- 
working it. Miss Eileen Beldon’s Kate was a clever 
sketch of the modern termagant and Mr. Ralph 
Richardson brought Tranio to a new and delicious life 
as a chauffeur translated. Mr. Pettingell was an 
admirable Sly and the Induction certainly helped the 
piece enormously. When the Players carried on a 
basket labelled Birmingham Repertory Theatre the 
note of a civilized tomfoolery was struck and was never 
allowed to drop. 


Kartu. 


VERSE 
YOUR DRESS 


By H. J. MAssINGHAM 


OU have a dress that’s printed with the Spring 
And clothes your dryad form in new-born leaves : 
My heart cried out in looking on you—‘‘ Sing 
Warblers, leap lambs, hop frogs, gleam stars among 
The woolly flocks of heaven! From her tree 
Is come your Flora, your Persephone, 
And my divinity!’ 
Dear, 1 am shaken in looking on you, 
Swung out of time into that older world 
Where in her green gown Ariadne drew 
Buds from bark, smiles from gods, tears from all 
men 
Because of her immortal loveliness. 
I too, with no less high a fervour, bless 
You in your leafy dress. 


You smile at me whose you-enchanted eyes 
Have set your beauty in this antique ring 
And dressed you in far Springs of Paradise. 
“O fond,’’ you say, ‘* your loving makes me fair, 
My loving fairer, your long loyalty 
Enskies me fairest; and for this you praise me 
In my new greenery.”’ 


Sweet, you say true but not the sum of truth: 
Though your love clothes you in undying Spring, 

And mine from age ramparts your darling youth; 
Though years have sped us twain through adverse 

seas 

Nearer creation’s full, nearer the prime 

Where the musical beams of the dayspring climb 
And there is an end of time; 


Yet when I see you in your flow’ring dress, 
—Spring and its wakened urge enshrined in you— 
Your loveliness I know your own no less _ 
Than mine. For as this symbol-robe of green 
Hymns your sweet body, characters your grace, 
So has your soul informed its dwelling-place 
And glows within your face. 


‘Tis not love only makes you beautiful, 
Your inward beauty burgeons into love; 

The springs of life make Spring thus bountiful 
And Spring bears life anew. You in your dress 

Bestrew my little world in green; your fires 
Kindle my own to heavenward desires ; 

My soul in yours transpires. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—114 
Set sy J. B. Morton 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a dramatic criti- 
cism, in not more than 300 words, of the first 
appearance of the Danish players, in a Danish play, in 
Danish. The critic does not understand a word, but 
feels that the occasion is important. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a four-line epigram 
on a delicious Hock, drunk in a cool garden, by 
a stream, on a summer day. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 114a, 
or LITERARY 114s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, May 14, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of May 19. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 112 
Set sy Ivor BRown 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best additional 
stanza to Herrick’s ‘ Corinna’s Going A-Maying.’ 
Herrick’s prophetic power was shown by his invitation 
to ‘‘ mark, How each field turns a street, each street 
a park,’ and the new stanza should follow up ‘this 
suggestion by bidding Corinna join the poet for a 
May-day run in his new Pegasus sports model. 

B. A special tribute to Shakespeare’s birthday is 
due in the year which has given us Macbeth in modern 
clothes. It has been deemed wise to rescue the Bible 
from its antiquated English and to translate it into 
terms which can be understood in a modern business 
community. We can do no less for Shakespeare and 
accordingly we offer a First Prize of One Guinea and 
a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best trans- 
lation into post-war stage-prose of the passage from 
‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ Act IV, Scene iv, lines 68 to 
95 inclusive. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Ivor Brown, with which! we concur, and have pleasure 


in awarding the prizes in accordance with his 
recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. IVOR BROWN 


112A. An invitation to pastiche, particularly to 
pastiche in verse, is usually popular with competitors. 
At the same time the result is embarrassing to the 
judge, since an apt imitation of verbal and rhythmical 
habits is just hard enough to divide the entries into 
two main classes of those who can and those who can- 
not. But, inside the class of those who can, distinc- 
tions immediately become difficult. There are so many 
regular competitors who can turn out talented work 
of this kind; their entries make few mistakes of taste 
and there is such a level of efficiency that an arbiter 
finds himself looking for a contribution which may be 
less faithful to the negative virtues and atone for that 
want by some line or two which is really penetrative 
in its quality of pastiche. On this occasion many 
familiar names are obviously in the class of those who 
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can. P. R. Laird, Issachar, W. R. Dunston, Non | setting the competition was to see how far modern 


Omnia, Lester Ralph, P. R. Bennett, George Van 
Raalte, James Hall, George Baker, E. M. Rutherford, 
T. E. Casson (too erudite!) and Major Brawn all 
demonstrated taste and wit. So too did Harold 
Cooper, but I could not feel that his despondent view 
of a Pegasus sports model would suit the invitation. 
Ten miles indeed! After which, perhaps, 
And in some distant glade, the tired Machine 
Should stop and cry in vaine for Gasoline, 
Or fold, in attitude of reste, 
Its cylinders athwarte its breaste. 

The last two lines are charming, but I am the more 
pleased by P. Baggallay, who has really escaped from 
the routine of pastiche into the meadows of lyrical- 
metaphysical where the Seventeenth-century Muse 
was such al happy wanderer. It is chiefly for the con- 
ceit in lines 7-10 that I recommend this entry for the 
first prize: no other has come so close to Herrick’s 
century or so bravely abstained from the conventional 
jocosities. For second prize I selected P. R. Bennett, 
who, besides punning neatly on ‘‘ busse,” seems to 
me slightly the more capable among many executants 
of capability. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Come, my Corinna, come; and coming, bring 
A little water from the silv’ry spring ; 
Lest we be heated on the hills, 
And fail to sense the lively thrills 
Of taking every hairpin bend 
At such a pace that we may lend 
Half of it to the Moon, that she may move 
Faster than Phcebus, and obtain his love. 
So Day and Night shall mingled be, 
And Time become Eternity ! 
My Pegasus shall cleave the air ; 
Each man and maid shall stop and stare 
At-us, forgetting Death, and softly saying, 
‘* Speed is the thing with which to go a-maying !” 
P. BAGGALLAY 


SECOND PRIZE 
Fie! Fie! for very shame, deare sleepy-head, 
What vain delights canst find in thy chaste bed 
That can compare with my pure busse? 
Come ride with me on Pegasus, 
‘Who’s speed and magick power exceeds 
Two score combined pedestrian steeds. 
Blest summer-time outruns the sun this morne. 
Hark! how the crowing shrill ear-piercing horne 
Repeats his stern insistent hoot 
To call sweet lie-a-dreaming to’t. 
Shall we be very last upon 
This gay May-day’s procession? 
Be coy no longer. Pegasus is neighing. 
Unlock those glittering eyes. Let’s goe a-maying. 
P. R. BENNETT 
112B. There is evidently some ignorance about the 
prose style of Messrs. Coward, Lonsdale, and other 
post-war writers of successful drama. One competitor, 
for instance, would have a modern actor announce of 
the Greeks that ‘‘ They have a strange fascination 
for shingled maids of this age and combine in their 
handsome frames the excellencies of physical and 
mental culture that most attract the feminine eye.” 
Troilus (in plus fours, no doubt) would have to say 
‘* By all the ancient gods at once I swear you hold 
my heart in the hollow of your little hand!” 
Trumper, on the other hand, realizing the 
American vogue, writes accordingly but does so in 
verse, although prose was suggested. His efforts are 
vigorous, but his first two lines 
Sure I will slip those Grecian guys a dollar 
To show up nightly in their réle as cops 
include a bad mistranslation. 

Translation was demanded and that rules out Lester 
Ralph’s terse and effective entry because it is adapta- 
tion and dodges the verbal difficulties. Leading off 
with ‘ I’ll square the admiral at the stage-door to let 
me float in once-nightly between the acts,’’ he keeps 
it up well in that vein. But one of my objects in 


conversational idiom could represent the compactness 
and the subtlety of Shakespearean phrase. Leste, 
Ralph, and several others with him, simply run right 
away from such challenges as ‘‘ godly jealousy ” ang 
‘* dumb-discursive devil.” Another problem was to 
keep modern slang in hand and not confuse Billings. 
gate and Queen’s Gate. P. R. Bennett has good 
ideas, but his contribution mingles the new and the 

wine. ‘‘ I'll wangle the wop porter. He'll let you out 
on the tiles all right. But, old thing, damn it all,* be 
true.” ‘* Be true” is surely impossible in those sur. 
roundings. I recommend P. R. Laird for first prize 
His entry is not over-strained and might quite pos- 
sibly be an extract from a modern play. He has not 
dodged the difficulties and has given a genuine trans. 
lation which would suit the muted and repressed acting 
of the stage of to-day. Second place goes to M. R. 
Williamson, who pressed slang too far but had the 
best answer to ‘‘ Die I a villain then” and finished 
well. James Hall, A.A.G.C., Major Brawn 
and Fairmile deserve mention. ; 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Tro. Greek sentinels aren’t English policemen, 
Count on me to get something through to you every 
night. But—Cress !—don’t forget me, old girl. 


Cr. Oh Lord! Always this ‘‘ don’t forget me” 
business ! 
Tro. Darling, I know it sounds rotten, but listen. 


These young fellers are some lads. They're good 
lovers, naturally attractive, and absolutely bursting 
with beef and brain. Talk of Apollo! The fact is, 
when I think of all this bright and comely new stuf 
coming your way, I get the fidgets and grow devilish 
jealous. Jealousy’s one of the better sins, remember. 

i Cr. Oh Lord, Troey, you don’t love me one little 

it. 

Tro. Rot! You can’t believe me such a beast! 
Cress, it’s because I know what a poor piece I am 
myself, not because I think you’re — — anybody’s girl, 
that I’m saying all this. I’ve no voice, I can’t foxtrot, 
I can’t play golf, and I’m no good at brisk back-talk. 
Those fellows are. You can see the social virtues 
simply bulging in them. Cress, all these accomplish- 
ments are just a cloak for their one thought and aim— 
lovemaking. They’ve a quiet, slick way of doing it, 
hellishly cunning. I’m only asking you to keep your 
eyes open and look out. 

Cr. And you think I won’t? 

Tro. Not exactly. But you know how it is. Some- 
thing drives us dead against our best intentions. You 
can make an awful hat of life by thinking yourself 
strong and running risks that are too much for you. 
Suddenly the will goes; things happen; and—there’s 
the devil to pay. 


P. R. Latrp 


SECOND PRIZE 


Tro. I'll slip a couple of Bradburys to the Greek sentry 
Johnnies and hop over to see you once nightly. Sure you 
won’t forget me? 

Cres. Forget you! Good Lord, how often do you want me 
to say it? 

Tro. It’s like this, old thing. Those Greek fellahs are the 
real goods, all wool and a yard wide; they know how to tip 
the glad eye too, and they’re jolly good sportsmen. I’m told 
women fall for the latest fashion in handsome models, so how 
can I help having cold feet? Don’t you think I’m a wise 
fool to get the wind up about it? 

j Cres. Damn it, Troilus, I don’t believe you care a fap 
or me. 

Tro. Not care! Why, I’d face a firing party at dawn for 
you. ’Tisn’t that I believe you won’t play the game, but I've 
got an inferiority complex. I’m no Caruso; foxtrotting’s 
beyond me; I can’t keep my end of a conversation up, 
bridge just about puts the lid on. All pretty useful society 
stunts, and the Greeks know them from A to Z. Oh, they're 
a tricky lot, but don’t let yourself be tricked. 

Cres. Do you expect me to be? 

Tro. No, but things happen that we don’t expect, and we 
jolly well trick ourselves sometimes thinking we can rot about 


with rotters and not get rotten. 


M. R. 
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BACK NUMBERS—LXXI 


N the Prime Minister’s discovery of the late 

Mary Webb there has followed something like 

popularity for that hitherto neglected writer. 
Why she did not come into her own before her death 
is dificult to understand. To be sure, she was an 
artist, and the average reader of novels is not 
enamoured of art in fiction; but, then, as very many 
instances show, neither is the average reader of novels 
so perceptive of the presence of art and so hostile to 
it as to reject an interesting and lucid story simply 
because in addition to satisfying curiosity the writer 
has thrown in beauty. But literary history is full 
of these puzzles; and I touch on the case of Mary 
Webb only to ask why certain admirable small writers 
of an earlier generation have been allowed to remain 
in, or to relapse into, total neglect. 


That cessation from writing injures a novelist with 
the general public is certain. Again and again it has 
been found that the death of a darling of the circulat- 
ing libraries is followed by a rapid decline in the sales 
of his or her work, and there seems to be in the 
mind of the library reader great animosity towards 
the writer who, still capable of production, refuses to 
go on producing books. Wherein, I suppose, may 
be the explanation of the conduct of those popular 
novelists who, having said farewell to the novel, or to 
a certain character, with a great air of finality, are 
presently found at their old games. 


At any rate, one highly promising writer of the 
‘nineties destroyed the chances of her already pub- 
lished work when she gave up writing stories. Thirty 
years ago Miss Ella D’Arcy was conspicuous, even 
in a period of excellent writers of short stories, even 
in face of the competition led by Mr. Kipling, Mr. 
Wells, then at what I perhaps fondly regard as his 
best, Frederick Wedmore, Mr. Frank Harris. She 
was unequal, and in ‘ The Expiation of David Scott’ 
was guilty of a juvenility which the Saturpay 
REviEw was quite right in chastising. But the 
volume which contained that tory contained also 
‘ The Elegie,’ of which this paper, again quite rightly, 
said that no other Englishwoman then at work could 
have matched it in delicate irony, ‘ Poor Cousin 
Louis,’ a cunningly calculated study of horrors, ‘ The 
Pleasure Pilgrim,’ with its very remarkable 
characterization. 


* 

In 1895, Miss Ella D’Arcy was a writer with a future. 
An intelligent criticism, and there was a great deal of 
intelligent criticism as well as an intolerable amount 
of log-rolling at that time, could see in her unusual 
force and still more unusual restraint, and, except 
for aberrations like the story already cited against 
her, no fault but an excessive anxiety to avoid the 
commonplace in diction. Well, what’ followed? For 
reasons of her own, into which it would be impudent 
to enquire, Miss D’Arcy ceased to write stories, and 
the public memory, not being jogged by a volume of 
hers every two or three years, ceased to hold her 
name. With the habit of talking about the books 
of that period, I have in the last six on seven years 
heard her mentioned only twice, each time by a writer 
of the same generation, herself undervalued. 


* 
* * 

Hubert Crackanthorpe, who wrote, in ‘A Dead 

Woman,’ one of the twenty best short stories in the 

language, seems to be utterly forgotten. Some thirty 


years ago the newspapers discovered him, because he 
vanished mysteriously in Paris, but their excitement 
was only over his strange exit. They made no more 
fuss than over Mrs, Christie’s disappearance; and that 
his death was a loss to English literature never 
dawned on their readers. He was then, if my memory 
serves me, about thirty-three, and he had made no 
progress, except in the sense of annoying rather more 
people each successive year of his short literary life. 
That way of\approaching the problems of human con- 
duct, coldly, without the fever of unconventionality 
which is after all a compliment to the conventional, 
was exasperating to many good persons. The game 
of flattening out the bourgeois was by then pretty 
well understood, and a parade of antinomianism 
would not have been taken very ill. But Crackan- 
thorpe was neither for righteousness nor for unright- 
eousness. He had a mind of singular honesty, and 
his only anxiety was to report with cool precision the 
results of his observation. All that naturally made 
him unpopular ; but that the man who wrote ‘ A Dead 
Woman’ should not even be a name to imtelligent 
people to-day is depressing. 


* 
* * 


All that Miss D’Arcy and Hubert Crackanthorpe 
had to do, to attain success, was to persist; and the 
best advice anyone can give a novelist is to go on 
living and publishing. The poem that misses 
immediate applause, if it be good enough, will win 
its way, unless it happens to be obscure or of that 
kind which means much only to poets and students 
of poetry. The poet may die at twenty-five, with no 
more than a tiny volume to his credit, and yet be 
certain of the future.' But the only hope of the writer 
of fiction is in ample and persistent production. 


* 
* * 


But the novelist is fortunate by comparison with 
that deplorable creature, the producer of what the 
publishers call belles-lettres who is nothing else 
besides. Fine criticism, written by a man who has 
nothing else to show, is doomed to general neglect, 
so is that wider criticism which deals with ideas. 
It is, I think, twenty years since H. B. Brewster died 
in Rome, unnoticed. He was apparently a good deal 
of an amateur; he produced little; he chose at times 
to use a language not his own; and his peculiar, 
genuinely pagan philosophy would have been as 
repellent to some people as it was attractive to others. 
I will not stop to ask how many people have looked 
at ‘ L’Ame Paienne ’ or remember the libretto he wrote 
for the opera of Ethel Smyth; I will, however, ask 
how many writers during the last twenty years have 
shown anything like his wisdom in mockery, his 
learning, his easy grace in the handling of ideas. And 
if such work goes straightway into the pit, whence 
no one endeavours to rescue it, with what heart can 
any workers in that kind continue to labour? Twenty 
bad novels, will secure anyone who chooses to produce 
them a sort of reputation; a little choice work, from 
which a man desists out of respect for himself and 
his readers before he has written himself out, or in 
the midst of which he dies, will guarantee oblivion. 
And yet ‘A Dead Woman’ is worth more than fifty 
of the better among this season’s novels, and ‘ L’Ame 
Paienne ’ incomparably more than all the philosophy 
we shall get from professional philosophers this year. 
And I would enquire why the rescuing of such work 
should be left to chance admirers, why, there should 
not be concerted and continuous effort to prevent fine 
things, not great enough to prevail unaided, from 
falling into neglect? The revival of good and 
slighted books is a task that should not be left to 
the individual admirer and the accidental opportunity. 


Stet. 
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REVIEWS 
LE POETE MAUDIT 


By EpwWArRD SHANKS 


Charles Baudelaire. By Francois 
Translated by John Mavin. 
10s. 6d. 


Porché. 
Wishart. 


T seems a little strange that Verlaine should have 

omitted from his book on the ‘ Poétes Maudits’ 
Baudelaire himself, the first conscious inventor of the 
type. Baudelaire wrote : 


Lorsque, par un décret des puissances suprémes, 
Le Poéte apparait en ce monde ennuyé, 
Sa mére epouvantée et pleine de blasphémes 
Crispe ses poings vers Dieu, qui la prend en pitié: 
—‘‘ Ah! que n’ai-je mis bas tout un noeud de vipéres, 
Plut6t que de nourrir cette dérision ! 
Maudite soit la nuit aux plaisirs éphéméres 
Ou mon ventre a congu mon expiation!” 


. . » Tous ceux qu’il veut aimer l’observent avec crainte, 
Ou bien, s’enhardissant de sa tranquillité, 
Cherchent a qui saura lui tirer une plainte, 
Et font sur lui l’essai de leur férocité. 


It is true that this was one of his amiable attempts 
to annoy his friends, chief among whom, at any rate 
on such occasions, he reckoned his mother. But, 
whatever induced in him his characteristic frame of 
mind, it was one which had a numerous progeny 
among which Verlaine himself was not the least 
important. Neither M. Porché nor M. Pierre Dufay, 
the editor of the edition of the ‘ Fleurs du Mal ’ which 
I happen to have under my hand, is much impressed 
by the importance of dates, and it is not easy to 
determine whether this poem was written before or 
after Baudelaire’s discovery of Poe. But, even if 
we take into account all possible elements that may 
have gone to its making, this piece is still of high 
significance in deciding the position of Baudelaire, if 
not in the history of poetry, then in the history of 
thought and feeling. He drew something, no doubt, 
from his own life, something, perhaps, from the life 
of Poe, and something from what he observed 
immediately around him, and out of these elements he 
made a new thing—the accursed poet, the man with 
a gift which makes his less gifted fellows hate him, 
who hates in return all that they adore and who yet 
can inconsistently cry to that God of theirs : 


Soyez béni, mon Dieu, qui donnez la souffrance 
Comme un divin reméde a nos impuretés, 

Et comme la meilleure et la plus pure essence 
Qui prépare les forts aux saintes voluptés ! 


Je sais que vous gardez une place au Poéte 

Dans les rangs bienheureux des saintes Légions, 
Et que vous l’invitez a 1’éternelle féte 

Des Trénes, des Vertus, des Dominations. 


This is, whencesoever it comes, a new conception, but 
one which has from Baudelaire onwards a_ vast 
importance. The poet is no longer, as he still was in 
the person even of Victor Hugo, a normal member of 
society, with, perhaps, abnormal habits and abnormal 
privileges, but still with a claim to normal rewards. 
He is now a peculiar man who is doomed by his very 
genius to be at war with society. Society will 
condemn him because of his difference from it, and he 
must in return attack everything that society holds 
dear. Genius in future is to mean a turning aside 
from the way the world is going. Verlaine, he too 
influenced by the circumstances of his own life, takes 
the same view, and shows early the path his character 
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will mark out for him. Hugo, praising the ‘ Podmes 
Saturniens,’ feels distrustful of certain indications ang 
expresses the hope that their author will not go the 
way of ‘‘ poor Baudelaire ’’—which shows more 
judgment of human nature in him than he is always 
given credit for. Verlaine and his circle confirm the 
young tradition, which sets its mark on an epoch, 
These poets have conspired to bring the Decadence 
into existence and, if they have done nothing else, 
have provided material for Dr. Max Nordau and 
other moralists. 

Baudelaire was, I have said, the conscious inventor 
of the type, and, as such, is worthy of the closest 
examination. He is also a great poet in his own 
right and worthy of equally close examination in that 
capacity. My complaint against M.  Porché’s 
biography is that he gives us but partial information 
on the one aspect of Baudelaire and next to none 
upon the other. Of the material facts of the poet's 
life he gives us a vivid, even a distressing, picture, 
No ote who is conscious of having wasted even so 
much as an hour can remain untouched by the vision 
of Baudelaire ‘‘ as he lies there without moving, 
stretched fully dressed on the bed, in his room already 
filled with twilight !’’ There is no vice from which 
Baudelaire suffered, from sadism to sluggishness, on 
which M. Porché does not touch as convincingly as 
sympathetically. But this does not tell the whole 
story. No doubt Baudelaire was an irregular worker, 
and no doubt many of his troubles were due to this 
cause. But he was a worker. The body of his poetry 
is far from insignificant in bulk, and he achieved 
besides a certain amount of original prose and five 
volumes of translations from Poe—all, we must 
remember, done with the exquisite and agonized care 
that he gave to his verse. And he died at the age of 
forty-six. 

Such a man may have felt it as a tragedy that he 
could not work more to order and more to routine 
than he did. But there is no reason for anyone else 
to see in his life a tragedy of powers wasted in idle- 
ness. M. Porché insists vividly on his lack of 
application, and so does help to make us see how 
distrust of himself drove him to despair. But he tells 
us too little of what his subject actually did, and there- 
fore leaves out half of the truth. ‘ Les Fleurs du 
Mal’ were not written without a labour that might 
fill the lifetime of the sort of man we ordinarily call 
hard-working. There is, indeed, little if anything to 
say of this enormous labour; no one saw Baudelaire 
at work or knew by what means he sculptured his 
adamantine stanzas. But it would have been possible 
to have given some idea of the process by giving 
some idea of the result, and here M. Porché is guilty 
of a vital omission. He has simply done the reverse 
of what was done by an earlier generation of bio- 
graphers : he has stressed the weakness of Baudelaire 
and glides over his strength. To write of his sensu- 
ality, his addiction to drugs, his untrustworthiness in 
money matters, his selfish treatment of his mother, 
no matter how sympathetically and discerningly these 
themes are handled, and to leave his poems, the 
achievements of a character strong in one thing at 
least, on one side, is as grave a distortion of the truth 
as it would be to write about Tennyson as a great 
poet and also a teetotaller. 

Here M. Porché’s account of Baudelaire the indi- 
vidual is much at fault. For a consideration of 
Baudelaire as influence and prototype he offers 
valuable materials. He shows us at least from what 
personal circumstances the poet drew his conception 
of the man of his sort as being under a curse. He 
tells us all that Baudelaire was conscious of in this 
connexion. But he does not put the man against the 
background of his times, and, apart from his poetry, 
it is as the first embodiment of a tendency of his times 
that Baudelaire is important. 
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ARNOLD OF RUGBY 


Dr. Arnold of Rugby. By Arnold Whitridge. 
With an introduction by Sir Michael Sadler, 
Master of University College, Oxford. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. 


HEREVER the Public School Tradition is criti- 

cized, there Dr. Arnold comes in for a large 
share of censure as its chief architect, often for things 
for which he was not responsible, like athleticism. 
Mr. Whitridge has wisely refrained from taking sides 
about the tradition in general, beyond suggesting that 
it may have aspects which even in these days are not 
wholly ridiculous; instead he has drawn attention to 
two important truths: first, that Arnold took over a 
long-established system as he found it; second, that 
the condition in which he found it was such that there 
is no reasonable doubt about his having left it at 
any rate less abominable. Sir Michael Sadler, in his 
Introduction, comparing Arnold’s work with von Hum- 
boldt’s in Prussia, points out how small Arnold’s 
sphere of operations was : he greatly admired the Prus- 
sian Government, but, for himself, Sparta had fallen 
to his lot and he would adorn her. 

The most valuable part of the book is that in which 
Mr. Whitridge sets Arnold’s work in its historical 
perspective. Sir Michael Sadler thinks his condemna- 
tion of the Public Schools before Arnold too sweeping, 
but the evidence here produced against them is cer- 
tainly telling. The Rugby of ‘Tom Brown’ seems 
to us a terribly brutal place, but it was an improve- 
ment on the past. Arnold made the first attempt, not, 
of course, wholly successful, to reclaim the school from 
the jungle-state by introducing some of the material 
decencies and humanities of civilization. Further, he 
made schoolmastering an honourable profession by 
maintaining his own independence as headmaster 
against the Trustees and improving the position of 
the assistant-masters. Before his time their only 
chance of ‘‘ respectability ’’ lay in being also clergy- 
men; he raised their pay (sometimes out of his own 
pocket) and so attracted a better type of man, and 
the despised usher became the Public School master 


‘of to-day. 


It is easy to point to his indifference (not so com- 
plete as it has been made out) to the claims of Science 
in education, and to call him a narrow classicist; but 
his conception of classical teaching was immensely 
more intelligent than that of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries. He may not have succeeded in diffusing 
this intelligent spirit right through his staff, or in 
perpetuating it, but concerning his own teaching of 
the Sixth Form there can be no doubt. Years later, 
Matthew Arnold, who had been in the Sixth under his 
father, in an address at Eton, smiled all this away as 
a legend; but that was just his way: in any case 
Arnold’s pupils caused surprise when they got to 
Oxford by their grasp of the historical and political 
bearing of the classical authors, though they might 
not be quite up to the Etonian standard of ‘‘elegant’’ 
scholarship. 

Arnold’s chosen instrument of regeneration was the 
Prefects, i.e., the Sixth Form. (How he would have 
condemned the almost universal corruption of his 
system by which prefects are chosen for the 
“influence ” and ‘‘ authority” they are supposed to 
have already, which is nearly always an excuse for 
setting the official seal on the supremacy of the 
athlete! How he would have denounced the modern 
cant of the moral training of athletics!) He made 
them his coadjutors and filled them with a sense of 
their responsibilities. This, combined with the great 
amount of work exacted from them—a comparison of 
the time-table of Eton in Keate’s time, which Mr. 
Whitridge describes, is instructive—undoubtedly led 


with a certain sort of boy—Clough, for instance—to 
premature seriousness and overstrain. 

Yet it is a mistake to imagine Arnold perpetually 
wrapped in his gown of moral earnestness and 
entrenched behind his frowning providence. This 
man, who was so distressed by the childishness and 
wickedness of boyhood, was noted among his friends 
for his boyish spirit, his love of the company of boys 
and his capacity for inspiring their devotion. It is 
chiefly on this lighter side of his life that the unpub- 
lished family papers to which Mr. Whitridge has had 
access throw light. Both he and Sir Michael Sadler 
are delighted at the fresh evidence that Arnold was 
not only a perfectly normal boy and young man, but 
that he kept up his high spirits and love of fun all 
through his life. Certainly the records of the Arnold 
family’s life do not suggest that paternal repression so 
common at the time. 

But not even Rugby and his family together were 
enough to occupy that explosive energy. Arnold took 
a very definite part in the religious controversies of the 
time, nor did he abstain from expressing his very 
decided views on politics. Mr. Whitridge is perhaps 
a little inclined to underrate the value of these 
activities. His proposals may not always have been 
very practical, but his ideas on such things as Ireland, 
Catholic Emancipation, the condition of the lower 
classes and preparation for Orders (‘‘read anything but 
Divinity ") sound strangely sensible. 

Whatever his qualifications, he wielded a 
stout controversial pen. Mr. Whitridge reprints 
as an appendix the famous Edinburgh, article on ‘ The 
Oxford Malignants,’ and says of it that ‘‘ considered 
as a piece of slashing journalism, it is the best thing 
Arnold ever wrote.” He may, as Mr. Whitridge 
says, have failed to grasp the importance of the 
Oxford Movement, but he was one of the first people 
to see where it would end at a time when its leaders 
were still strongly anti-Roman; and he was himself 
the spiritual father of the other great movement in 
the English Church of the nineteenth century—the 
Broad Church movement, which, if it has not done 
all it hoped to do, has yet played, and is still playing, 
no insignificant part in the religious life of the country. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


The Night-hoers, or the Case Against Birth 
Control and an Alternative. By Anthony 
M. Ludovici. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


Parenthood: Design or Accident? A Manual 
of Birth Control. By Michael Fielding. 
Labour Publishing Co. Is. 


N spite of its outstanding faults, this is certainly 

the best book against birth control that I have 
seen, and I advise everybody who is interested in the 
subject, whether pro or contra, to read it. 

The medical aspects of the question Mr. Ludovici dis- 
misses rather cavalierly at the outset, with the state- 
ment that, since doctors are not unanimously agreed 
on the subject, medical opinion at the present day 
cannot be a trustworthy guide. But are doctors ever 
unanimously agreed about anything medical? And yet 
we still go to them for advice, though one will treat 
us with hot fomentations and another with cold appli- 
cations, one with medical measures and another with 
surgical, one with diet and another with exercises, 
for the same complaint. Why should we expect 
doctors to be unanimous about birth control, especially 
since it is a subject connected with sex, and there- 
fore with ‘‘ moral ’’ and religious biases which render 
it difficult for most people, including most doctors, 
to study the matter quite objectively. 

We can understand the average layman being 
bewildered by the conflict of medical opinion on con- 
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traception and contraceptives. But Mr. Ludovici is 
too intelligent and too well informed not to know that, 
in the absence of all teaching on the subject at medical 
schools, whether undergraduate or postgraduate, 
most doctors know very little about it. In spite of this 
there is now a considerable amount of real knowledge, 
though it is at present largely confined to the few, 
the very few, experts who have devoted themselves 
to the actual study and practice of this very new 
branch of medical science. And it is significant that 
among all those who have taken the trouble to make 
themselves expert, either by working at a birth con- 
trol clinic, or by treating and observing large numbers 
of cases in private practice, not one has been led by 
experience to condemn contraception, though here, as 
in every other branch of medicine, there is a good deal 
of difference of opinion concerning the comparative 
values of different methods. Those who condemn it 
always appear to have had very little experience of 
contraceptive practice, and always fail to bring for- 
ward any concrete and specific medical evidence in 
favour of their views. 

Mr. Ludovici does not seem to realize that a medical 
man may be a very eminent physician, or surgeon, or 
even gynzcologist, and yet may be very ignorant 
about contraception, because moral or religious inhi- 
bitions, or considerations of expediency, or even sheer 
inertia, have prevented him from devoting himself to 
the practical study of it. The author attaches great 
weight to the opinion of Dr. A. E. Giles, whose lack 
of objectivity may be gauged from the fact that he 
begins his discussion of the subject with the remark, 
‘* Birth Control is an insult to Nature and a violation 
of her laws ’’; to that of Dr. Amand Routh, who said 
that it caused moral harm to those who resorted to 
it; to that of Dr. Corby, who confused contraception 
with masturbation and wrote a long and rambling 
article attributing the direst evils to both the one and 
the other ; to that of Lady Barrett, who issued a mono- 
graph on contraception control with a preface by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; and, on the other side, to 
that of Dr. Marie Stopes, who is not a medical 
woman at all, but who has published a_ book. 
But it is quite obvious that, however eminent 
these people may be, one is no more likely to 
get an unbiased opinion on birth control from them 
than one would be to get an unbiased opinion on 
alcohol from an orthodox Mohammedan, or an unbiased 
opinion on pork or circumcision from an orthodox 
Jew. The sections dealing with the medical aspects 
are the weakest in the book. 

Another serious fault is the author’s failure to 
realize the almost complete universality of some sort 
of attempt at birth control in marriage. He speaks 
frequently of the ‘‘ normal interval”? between births, 
though it is impossible for anybody to discover what 
the normal interval is; since, even where no modern 
contraceptive is used, the frequency of conception is 
greatly diminished by the almost universal resort to 
some primitive method of contraception not entailing 
the use of any apparatus, and the frequency of births 
by the widespread use of abortifacient medicines or 
procedures in addition. It is almost impossible to 
calculate the effects of these measures on statistical 
records, and so far no attempt to do so has been made. 

Mr. Ludovici rejects birth control as a solution of 
our present population problems on the ground that 
it is unselective; that it must prevent the birth of 
desirable children as well as of undesirable ones. He 
considers infanticide a little better than birth control 
because it at least affords a chance of selection, but 
infanticide alone he rejects also. He finally offers a 
very vague and hazy “ solution ’’ of his own—‘‘ the 
removal of degeneracy as an objective and subjective 
reality—i.e., from the world about the thinking 
sociologist and from the mind of the thinking sociolo- 
gist himself.’’ He suggests (a) the definition of some 
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standard of physical and mental desirability ; (b) the 
painless elimination of all incurable sufferers; (c) the 
prohibition of marriage between defectives and 
degenerates; (d) the selection of desirable infants at 
birth (and presumably the elimination of the unde. 
sirable ones); (e) the legal control of contraceptives 
and their compulsory use by C3 persons. ; 

Whether in theory one agrees or disagrees with 
the efficacy and desirability of these measures, it js 
obvious that all of them are difficult, and some of 
them impossible, to translate into practice. One closes 
the book, stimulated by its vigour and courage, but 
convinced that, imperfect as contraception and cop. 
traceptives may be, they at least offer a better soly. 
tion of our present and future population problems 
than does Mr. Ludovici’s ill-defined alternative. 

Equally good is ‘ Parenthood,’ by a _ medical 
practitioner who hides his identity under the 
pseudonym of Michael Fielding. He suppresses 
his real name, because it is essential that he 
should refer to his years of experience in 
advising and observing contraceptives, and he 
apparently fears that his medical colleagues or the 
General Medical Council would disapprove if he wrote 
thus under his own name. I think he is unnecessarily 
apprehensive. There have been no protests against 
Dame Mary Scharlieb, Dr, Halliday Sutherland, Dr. 
F. J. McCann, or the many others who have neces- 
sarily referred, either explicitly or by inference, to 
their years of experience when condemning contra- 
ception; and I am confident that the much-abused 
G.M.C. is far too wise to take disciplinary measures 
against the author of a booklet which is so obviously 
written with the sincere intention of helping the 
public. The only disapproval the book is likely to 
incur from the majority of the medical profession will 
be aroused by its moderate, but unmistakable, 
socialistic tone. 

The chapter on methods is sounder, more lucid, and 
more likely to be of practical value to the average 
married couple than anything I have seen in any other 
popular book of the sort. It is especially admirable 
because the author calls a spade a spade without either 
being offensive or going into lyrical ecstasies about it. 
Other popular writers on Birth Control might study 
his style with profit. The chapters devoted to the 
non-medical aspects of the question are sane and 
reasonable, and there are frequent flashes of a dry 
humour which is amusing and effective. 

Norman Haire 


A BANKRUPT INDUSTRY? 


Lancashire Under the Hammer. By B. Bowker. 
Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 


7 HIS brilliant little book gives an admirable account 
of the present plight of the cotton industry, more 
especially of the American section, a valuable and 
instructive survey of its causes, and reasoned proposals 
for its amelioration. As the greatest export industry, 
cotton is of much more than merely local interest, and 
a better analysis of the present situation than Mr. 
Bowker’s could hardly be given. 

Affairs have now reached such a point that one has 
to ask whether, in addition to being on the verge of 
financial bankruptcy, the industry is also bankrupt of 
effective ideas and common loyalty to common interests. 
The answer to these questions is that many at least 
of the causes of the present position and the remedies 
for them are understood, but that a small section of 
the industry have behaved hitherto as wreckers. A 
renewed attempt at some measure of unified control 
from which alone can come any hope for a rapidly 
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THE PHOENIX LIBRARY 


3s. 6d. net per vol. (cloth), 5s. net per vol. (leather) 


IN a day of attractive reprint series THE PHOENIX LIBRARY is prominent, first by 
reason of the books it includes, and again owing to its novelties and attractive 
appearance. Designs by Thomas Derrick embellish each volume and, in cloth, each 
author has a distinctive colour, though the tawny, pleasing dust-cover is uniform. 
The leather editions are uniform, too, in a smooth rich crimson. It is pre-eminently 
a series to collect, and to go on collecting. ‘‘ It is an extremely attractive set, both in 
content and in presentation; print clear and large, handy size, stout and elegant 
binding.” OBSERVER. 


Now ready:—by Lytton Strachey: QUEEN VICTORIA: EMINENT VICTORIANS: 
BOOKS AND CHARACTERS. 
by Aldous Huxley: aANTIC HAY: ALONG THE ROAD: CROME 
YELLOW :' THOSE BARREN LEAVES. 
ad by Arnold Bennett: TALES OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
be by David Garnett: Lapy = FOX and A MAN IN THE Zoo (one 
vol.). 
Others in by Hilaire Belloc: THE MERCY OF ALLAH. 
Preparation. by C. E. Montague: FIERY PARTICLES : DISENCHANTMENT. 
by A. A. Milne: FIRST PLAYS. 
by Clive Bell: ART. 
by Roger Fry: VISION AND DESIGN. 


‘* Works of such rare artistry that one feels almost annoyed that they can be had for 
so cheap a price.”—TIMES OF INDIA. 


Recently published books of interest and importance. 


GENERAL FICTION 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN THE BOOK OF CATHERINE WELLS: with 
WEBSTER : edited by F. L. Lucas. 4 an introduction by her husband, 
vols. 186. net each. H. G. Wells. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


ALL ALONE: THE LIFE AND PRIVATE 


HISTORY OF EMILY BRONTE: By Romer 
Wilson. Illustrated 12s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: By Margharita 


THE ENGLISH MISS: a novel by R. H. 
Mottram. 7s. 6d. net. 

PHOINIX: a novel by Alan Sims. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Widdows. Illustrated 7s. 6d. net. NEAPOLITAN ICE: a novel by Renée 


NEW PoEMS: By W. J. Turner. 5s. Haynes. 7s. 6d. net. 
net. Special Edition 15s. net. SELF : by Beverley Nichols. 3s. 6d. net. 


EARLY HISTORY OF ASSYRIA TO 1000 B.C. 
By Sidney Smith. Profusely Illustrated. 37s. 6d. net 


This distinguished, scholarly, yet thoroughly readable volume brings the ‘ HIstToRY OF 
BABYLONIA,’ planned by the late Professor King down to about 1000 B.c. The previous 
volumes have been ‘ SUMER AND AKKAD’ and ‘ A HISTORY OF BABYLON ’ (30s. net each). 
It is a standard work, recognised throughout the intelligent world, and its maps, 
plates and index make the reader’s way really clear. It is a book necessary for every 
comprehensive —— ‘** Sound and scholarly. . . . It constitutes a very big contribu- 
tion to the history of the ancient world.”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. ‘“‘ No notice of this 
history should close without remarking upon the general success of the illustrations, 
which are unhackneyed, and for the most part excellently produced.”—rtTImEs LIT. suPP. 
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sinking ship is even now being made. If it should fail 
the question is bound to arise whether some kind of 
public enquiry and action can be withheld. This 
country can hardly stand idly by indefinitely while one 
of its formerly richest areas becomes a desert. 

Some of the reasons for the present crisis are by 
now familiar. The frenzied finance of the post-war 
boom years invited disaster. Only the indefinite con- 
tinuance of conditions which were obviously excep- 
tional could have made it possible to pay dividends on 
such inflated nominal capital. In addition foreign com- 
petition in India and China has made immense inroads 
into markets which before the war were so assured that 
customers were sometimes not even treated with bare 
civility. Only great ingenuity has staved off financial 
collapse in many instances. But-no ingenuity of indi- 
vidual action can stop the present process by which 
hectic competition to sell at a loss is accompanied by 
ever more frequent bankruptcies leading to the sale 
of machinery at break-up prices to foreigners, who 
will naturally use it abroad to compete with, and lower 
still further, already grossly unremunerative prices. 
The direction in which this is leading is indicated by 
the fact that an instance of the import of foreign- 
manufactured cotton has already occurred. With two 
advantages that are absolutely unassailable, namely, 
unrivalled technical knowledge and skill, and a climate 
as ideally good for cotton manufacture as it is ideally 
bad for men to live in, human folly has already nearly 
brought our greatest industry to ruin. 

The use of such language as this inevitably sug- 
gests exaggeration. But with Mr. Bowker’s facts 
and figures before us, it is hardly possible to use any 


other. In the boom years profits were to be reckoned 
in thousands per cent. Feverish recapitalization fol- 
lowed. Foreign competition has drastically curtailed 


markets. Financial ingenuity has now exhausted itself 
in the effort to avert ruin. Combined action—volun- 
tary or involuntary—alone offers hope. A first attempt 
was wrecked by a selfish minority. A second attempt, 
it is reported, is now being made. If voluntary efforts 
should fail, and if thereafter no public action is taken, 
the end of a large section of the industry seems cer- 
tain. What effect this would have on the five million 
people dependent on the cotton trade for their living 
and on the industrial future of this country is perhaps 
best left to the imagination. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE COMPANY 


Edited by W. C. 
15S. 


Soldiering in India, 1764-1787. 
Macpherson. Blackwood. 


LLAN and John Macpherson were two Highland 

brothers who both rose to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the East India Company’s service and left 
behind them journals and other records from which 
Mr. W. C. Macpherson, himself a distinguished Indian 
civilian, has compiled a most entertaining book. The 
editor is the great-grandson of one and the great- 
grand-nephew of the other—it is a shame, as Mr. Old- 
buck observed, that we have not a more concise way 
of expressing a relationship of which we have to speak 
so often. 

Allan and John were the sons of a Duinewassel, 
‘* Purser ’’ of the clan Macpherson, who was killed 
while fighting for Prince Charlie at Falkirk; James 
Macpherson, the translator or inventor of Ossian, was 
their cousin, and was always known in the family by 
the endearing appellation of Fingal. Allan enlisted in 
the Black Watch about 1756, soon after ’‘‘ a periwig’d 
lord of London called on the clans to rise,’? and was 
in time to participate in the murderous and unsuccess- 
ful assault. on Ticonderoga, when the casualties of 
that famous regiment amounted, according to his recol- 
lection, to 22 officers and 502 other ranks out of a 
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total of. 1,100; but army records give the number as 
647. After six years’ service, Allan took his disch 
and obtained a cadetship in the East India Company's 
service, in which John also received a commission 
about the same time. 

John’s career was wholly regimental, and his 
journals only furnish material for a single chapter, in 
which the most interesting thing is an account of the 
perilous adventure of Warren Hastings at Benares 
in 1781. Allan spent most of his time on the staff 
and the bulk of the volume is drawn from his journals, 
They include a full account of the inglorious campaign 
of 1774 against the ill-used Rohillas, whom Captain 
Macpherson describes as ‘‘ a steady, resolute, brave 
sett of men,” and with whom he evidently sympa- 
thized much more than with Shuja-ud-Daula, whose 
‘‘ glaring Want of Courage’’ amounted to what 
Colonel Champion, in his official despatch, stigma- 
tized as ‘‘ shameful pusillanimity.’’ 

Allan Macpherson’s journals throw much light on 
the conditions of British soldiering in India in the 
last third of the eighteenth century. Among the 
lighter details of social life which they also include we 
are impressed by the description of a dress worn by 
the Governor-General’s wife one evening in 1781; it 
was a black satin riding jacket and petticoat, edged 
with pearls and buttoned and looped with diamonds, 
and was estimated as being worth twenty-five to thirty 
thousand pounds sterling. ‘‘ It was the most elegant 
and costly undress that was perhaps ever worn; and 
Mrs. Hastings . . . looked like an angel.’’ We are 
reminded of the sea-stores which Jos Sedley laid in by 
the list of Allan Macpherson’s requirements for his 
voyage home, including 100 new shirts, thirty-six 
white waistcoats, twelve packs of cards and twelve 
dozen of Madeira. Mrs. Macpherson in 1786 pro 
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vided only seventeen gowns and sixty-five pairs of 


stockings for herself, but no less than 307 new frocks | 


for her two small children. Even for a six months’ 
voyage this seems an unusually ample provision. 
Among other interesting pages are various accounts of 
the duels then too common among British officers, the 
remarkable description of an unusually determined 


 guttee near Poona, and the grumble at the “ parcel 


of Scotch Aides de Camps ” who monopolized mentions 
in despatches. 


FIVE FAMOUS DEANS 


Five Deans. By Sidney Dark. Faber and 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


N anthology of deans is a literary enterprise that 

has, we believe, never before been attempted. Mr. 
Sidney Dark, in undertaking the task, is severely 
handicapped by the paucity of the material at his dis- 
posal. English history has abounded in great Bishops, 
but few classes of the community have left a less 
permanent impress on the national life than our 
deans. Mr. Dark, however, has discovered five 
deans whose claim to a serious consideration is unchal- 
lengable. They are Colet, Donne, Swift, Stanley—and 
the present Dean of St. Paul’s. 


In the preface to this book, Mr. Dark makes it 
unmistakably clear where his sympathies lie. He is 
an Anglo-Catholic. Had he not told his readers 
so in the most explicit terms, such phrases 
as “that vulgar ruffian, Thomas Cromwell,’’ or 
“that tiresome Victorian bore, ‘an _ honest 
doubter ’ ’’ would be perhaps a sufficient indication of 
the fact. Mr. Dark’s deans are in consequence all 
appraised by the Anglo-Catholic standard, and, with 
the sole exception of Colet—who was a pre-Reforma- 
tion product—they fail to qualify. To Donne, indeed, 
he is something less than just, though one hastens to 
acquit kim of any intentional misrepresentation. 

Mr. Dark may be congratulated alike on the 
vividness of his portraiture and the spright- 
liness of his style. Occasionally his observa- 
tions discover a quite unusual penetration, as 
when (in what, for a number of reasons, is the most 
interesting study in the book) he says of Dr. Inge: 
“I feel that if he really spoke his mind, he would 
prescribe for the world a government by highly intel- 
ligent cardinals, none of whom really believed the creeds 
which it was his duty to repeat.’? That is an example 
of illuminating, and not unfair, criticism. The essay 
on Dean Stanley is valuable as recalling the attitude 
of Queen Victoria to English religion. In a pessi- 
mistic postscript Mr. Dark remarks that: 


Stanleyism has reasserted itself, and the production of the 
Composite Prayer Book may well be the beginning of another 
chapter in the history of the Church of England, which will 
make it as inoffensive, as colourless and as comprehensive as 
Stanley desired. 


It may be doubted whether the Anglo-Catholic party, 
taken as a whole, would commit themselves to that 
proposition. 

A more careful reading of the proofs would, no 
doubt, have induced Mr. Dark to amend such an 
expression as ‘‘ the few privileged few’ (page 129) 
and to correct the misquotation from Pope in the pre- 
ceding page. And what precisely does he mean by 
“‘ the Manichean position that men can be made moral 
by Act of Parliament ’? But these are minor matters. 
Even in his most extravagant moods Mr. Dark is 
never other than readable and his book is a particu- 
larly interesting example of the extension of the Lytton 
Strachey method into the region of ecclesiastical 
biography. 
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Recently Published by the 
CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Life and Times of ‘Ali 
Ibn ‘Isa, The Good Vizier 


By H. BOWEN. 
With 4 plates and 2 maps. 
Demy 8vo. 25s net 

“A stately volume of 420 pages, and it is fair to say that we 
now obtain for the first time a clear picture of the Minister, his 
life and work, as well as of this whole period of the Caliphate. 
In fact, Mr Bowen has produced a standard work which will be 
studied and consulted in after years."—The Asiatic Review. 


William Bateson, F.R.S., 
NATURALIST 


His Essays and Addresses, together with a short 
account of his life. 
By Mrs W. BATESON 
With a frontispiece, three plates, and 11 text figures. 
Demy 8vo. 2s net 
“*Mrs Bateson’s brief memoir is but the introduction to some 
score of essays and addresses he had himself intended to publish 
as a volume for ‘ 7. readers. They all deserve and some 
require the most serious consideration. Others deal with the 
impact of his own studies upon the conditions of society, with 
education, and with nationality and race.”—The Times. 


Common Principles in 
Psychology and Physiology 


By JOHN T. MacCURDY, M.D. (Johns Hopkins), 
M.A. (Cantab.) 
Royal 8vo. 15s net 
(Cambridge Psychological Library) 

This book is an attempt to bridge the fp between body and 
mind, between structure and function. author’s claim is 
that the chasm between Psychology and Physiology is an artificial 
one which has resulted from a materialistic bias in the study 
of Physiology; but if one assumes that ily processes follow 
functional and not physico-chemical laws, then it may be shown 
that these laws are common to both psychology and physiology 
and structure becomes merely a medium of expression for 
function. 


The Works Council 


A German Experiment in Industrial Democracy 
By C. W. GUILLEBAUD, Fellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge 
Demy 8vo. 16s net 
The author describes the origins and machinery of the German 
Works Councils Act of 4th February, 1920, and traces the success 
of this experiment in industrial self-government down to 1926, 
examining the relations between the Works Councils and their 

effects on industrial relations. 


The New Shakespeare 


Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and 
JOHN DOVER WILSON 
Each volume contains an introduction, notes, a 
glossary, a stage history, and a frontispiece in 
photogravure. 
Fcap 8vo. Cloth, 6s net _ Leather, 10s 6d net 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HarTLey 


My Mortal Enemy. By Willa Cather. Heine- 
mann. 5s. 

Daughters of India. By Margaret Wilson. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The = End. By John Brophy. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

The Last Chukka. By Alec Waugh. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


The Mountain and Other Stories. 


By St. John 
Ervine. 


Allen and Unwin. 7s, 6d. 


O age seems more remote than the America of 

fifty years ago; and when even such accomplished 
novelists as Mrs. Wharton and Miss Willa Cather try 
to portray it they cannot quite persuade us that such 
a period ever existed. Was there once this leisure, 
this private life, this decorous language? Did char- 
acter once assert itself above its environment? Could 
a woman who was neither rich, famous, nor dis- 
reputable impress upon her acquaintance the romance 
of her career when that career had little to show but 
an elopement, a marriage, illness, failure, death? 

Miss Cather succeeds in making a telling story of 
these simple events, and almost succeeds in grafting it 
upon the legendary America of the ’eighties: but not 
quite. With the sights and sounds of modern America 
fresh in our eyes and ears it is hard to believe in the 
hushed century of Miss Cather’s imagining, where 
there is no violence except of thought and word and 
character : no shootings-up, no hold-ups, no orgies, no 
murder trials. Why, the whole point of Myra Hen- 
shawe’s position is that she was left alone with her 
husband, her ‘‘ mortal enemy ’? whom she loved and 
hated, that she never indulged her irritability and her 
sharp tongue, even her disgusted knowledge of where 
his new cuff-links came from—to the pitch of 
abandoning him altogether. These two people could 
have no place in modern America; the subtly-drawn 
interactions of their characters depend on their being 
unwilling, though able, to leave each other. To-day 
they would have been divorced before their position 
even showed signs of being interesting. Really to 
enjoy ‘ My Mortal Enemy’ one must regard it as an 
historical novel, and this is by no means easy. But 
it is worth the effort, if only for the sake of enjoying 
Miss Cather’s distinction of manner, a manner in 
which reticence and effortlessness are most happily 
combined. 

The story itself carries conviction rather by 
its details than by its general plan: the characteriza- 
tion is careful and minute; it establishes Myra and 
Oswald as real people, to whom, therefore, anything 
might happen: it makes them worthy of a destiny; 
but whether of the particular destiny Miss Cather has 
in store for them, I am less sure. The book lacks 
most of the qualities one dislikes in modern fiction— 
it is not strident nor obvious nor machine-made nor full 
of sex. To appraise its virtues is more difficult; they 
are in the nature of reticences; and sometimes one 
wonders whether one likes a certain passage because 
it conforms to the canons of art, or simply because it 
does not offend against the canons of taste. To say 
that ‘My Mortal Enemy’ is a work of haunting 
beauty would be too positive a statement; it just 
misses that. But it is a fragile, exquisite thing, very 
much alive, sensitive and perceptive, but lacking that 
sure sense of directign which would make it a con- 
siderable work of art. 

‘ Daughters of India’ is much more a study of a 
certain aspect of Indian life than a story. The nar- 
rative asserts itself from time to time, only to be sub- 
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merged under avalanches of feminine talk, most of jt 
addressed to the American missionary Davida, roung 
whom the action, such as it is, takes place. One 
cannot regret the dialogue. It is so amusingly phrased 
that one forgets that its content is sometimes serious; 
just as, Davida herself being so well-meaning, ang 
penetrating and endowed with such an excellent sense 
of humour, one fails to realize that she could be, once 
at any rate, in considerable physical danger from q 
band of ruffians. A young Hindu saves her; he says: 

I came to you now defaulting along hastily, and | rescued 
you from their paws and claws. My name Krishna Lal, 
B.A. fail. Only once. My unhearty parents dispensed me 
to these remotes. My health is injurying here, among these 
swine and general uncongenials. I repent by night and same 
by day. I will work hard. Write to the sahib for me, Miss 
Sahib! 

Most novels about India are confused, and Miss Mar. 
garet Wilson’s is no exception. She makes no attempt 
to Europeanize the native’s point of view: such 
sentences as these are of common occurrence : 

So the girl said, ‘“‘ It would be better to die than to live 
longer in this house in this way. It would be even better to 
have fewer bracelets.’’ 

For whenever you went to a new village, or to a new 
group of women in the city, whatever woman happened to 
be your sponsor would introduce you proudly, “‘ The Miss 
Sahib. A virgin!’ And if anybody cracked more than a 
little incredulous smile over this preposterous joke up went 


someone’s hand in warning. ‘‘ Hist! Be careful! She is a 
virgin !”” 


And 
Far be it from me to suppose I am important enough to 
detain a Miss, being only a Moslem. 

Miss Wilson on the whole keeps her temper admir- 
ably, no mean feat for a writer whose subject is India. 
Her occasional outbursts of exasperation and irrita- 
bility are always softened by charity, humour, and 
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common sense. She has a grievance against men, 


however : 
Davida had been forced from her first year there to realize 
unhappily that in a country where men pursue beautiful, 
shining, clean silver dollars, life is more invigorating, more 
diverting, more free and delightful to women than one in 

which men pursue desire. 
Alas, alas. ‘ Daughters of India ’ is an unusual novel, 
and I thoroughly recommend it to anyone who is pre- 

to overcome the slight difficulty of reading it. 

‘ The Bitter End’ also is excellent in its way. It 
tells of a young man who at the outbreak of war 
enlisted under age, and whose sensitive nature was 
outraged by what he saw and heard. The war passes, 
he is wounded, has painful sex experiences, moments 
of almost mystical ecstasy, and longer periods of 
depression and disillusion, in one of which the story 
finishes. It is a heart-breaking record. The brutality 
of army life is surely very much over-emphasized : it 
seems as though nearly every soldier he met deliber- 
ately made a target of his youth and innocence. 
Nearly every writer who has tried to do what Mr. 
Brophy does, who: complains of the coarseness of 
his fellows and gibes at staff-officers safe in soft jobs, 
defeats his own ends ; shows himself a chronic grumbler 
and inclines our sympathy towards the sanguine 
animal natures whom he despises. Mr. Brophy has 
too much sense of humour and proportion to fall into 
this trap. He is not discontented but angry, and his 
anger rarely misses its mark. He is helped by his ear 
for dialogue; a single remark put into the mouths of 
his bétes noires weighs more heavily against them 
than pages of denunciation. The book is as much like 
a work of art as a warning and an arraignment can 
well be. ; 

Mr. Alec Waugh’s short stories have a great deal 
in them about love; Mr. St. John Ervine’s very little. 
In ‘The Last Chukka’ Mr. Waugh uses his large 
experience of foreign countries and not inconsiderable 
knowledge of life to construct ingenious, well-knit tales 
of the order of those met with in magazines, though 
they often contain sound observations upon life and 
reflections upon character that seem to put them in a 
higher category. The stories in ‘ The Mountain ’ have 
little plot: they describe an incident, they seek to 
capture a mood, or they seize upon an idea, sometimes 
an ironical idea, and develop it to a neat and logical 
conclusion. Of the two, Mr. Ervine is much the better 
artist: his stories are excellent in form, move rapidly, 
and rarely fail to achieve the effect they intend—and 
Mr. Ervine is master of many effects. The sad thing 
is that among so many good pieces there should be 
none that captures the heart or the imagination 
absolutely. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Pacific: A Forecast. By Lieut.-Colonel P. T. Etherton and 
H. Hessell Tiltman. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


AT the moment the Pacific fulfils its name, but one has not 
to look far to foresee how events might happen which would 
convert it into a whirlpool of strife. Colonel Etherton is no 
alarmist ;\ indeed he ends on a note of optimism with which not 
everybody will agree. The value of the book lies in the clarity 
with which the problems of the Far East are set forth and 
Britain’s interests defined. ‘‘ On one point,” he writes, 
“friends and critics alike may rest assured—British expansion 
in the Pacific has ceased; it did so a century, ago when the 
period of consolidation began.’’ 

It is only thirty years since the United States occupied the 
Hawaiian islands and gave a new kink to Pacific prob- 

Then came the occupation of the Philippines, 
the Russo-Japanese War, the Great War and now the break- 
up of China which is a political jig-saw none seems able to 
put together. ‘* The final evolution of China,” we are told 
here, ‘‘ will depend upon the Japanese attitude more than any 
other factor.’’ 

Colonel Etherton never allows the reader to forget the new 
means of offence and defence which are constantly coming 
into existence. For instance, he lays stress on the discovery 
and development of the oil-fields in the Dutch East Indies. 
This is a book which every student of international politics 
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Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
The historian of the British Army here tells in his 
inimitable style of Cromwell, Moore, Abercromby, 
Stuart, Marlborough, and Wellington, the founders of 
the British Army as it is to-day. 
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The daughter of the famous French statesman gives a 
delightful account of her life in the old chateau of 
Talmont in La Vendée, in which tales of her father, 
the peasants, and their customs, and the countryside 

make charming reading. 
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eeeeen. Truth and Tradition. By J. S. Smart. Arnold. 
s. 


THIS book, unfinished as it is, accentuates our regret at the 
small volume of the work left behind him by a distinguished 
and fastidious scholar. It presents Shakespeare in the surround- 
ings of his time; it destroys many of the legends which have 
been built up round his family and himself, ‘‘ Things which 
never were ’’; it sums up the evidence against his authorship— 
‘The Strange Conspiracy ’—with lucid irony; and it makes a 
good argument for his scholarship. The book is one which 
must be added to every Shakespeare library. 


The Story of Florence. By Edmund J. Gardner. Dent. 5s. 6d. 


THIS is the eleventh edition of the ‘ Florence’ in Messrs. 
Dent’s famous Medieval Towns series, Mr. Gardner’s book first 
appeared about twenty years ago, and some new light has since 
been thrown upon Florentine history, both by Italian and 
English research. This has necessitated some changes in the 
chapters of direct narrative which occupy about one half the 
volume. Also a few passages have been toned down, and the 
Medici in particular lose their melodramatic aspect. Duke 
Cosimo is still the ablest of all the rulers of Florence, but he 
no longer “* unites Medicean craft with the brutality of the 
Sforzas.”” The sections dealing with the Uffizi and other 
museums and galleries have been completely re-written, and now 
take account of the important rearrangements made recently in 
regard to the position. of works of art. Like other books in 
the same series this volume is excellently illustrated and docu- 
mented; but the author, while giving full weight to the results 
of modern criticism, seeks to initiate the reader into the 
tradition and feeling of his chosen city. 


Rhymes With and Without Reason. By Grahame Buchanan. 
Paisley: Alexander Gardner. (No price indicated.) 


AFTER reading Mr. Buchanan’s slender (but, for all that, 
sufficiently bulky) volume one is tempted to enquire which are 
the ‘‘ rhymes with reason ’’ that it is alleged to contain. Some 
years ago an English writer perpetrated a ‘ Comic History of 
England ’"—an undertaking which induced the pertinent com. 
ment from some critic that -we might expect a comic Bible in 
the not far distant future. The history of a nation indeed does 
not lend itself readily to ‘* snappy synopsis,’’ nor’ is it the fit 
subject for feeble jokes. It must be admitted that Mr. Buchanan 
is occasionally aware of the gravity of hisj theme as in the case 
of his verses on Saint Columba, which are pure doggerel, but 
otherwise unobjectionable. Neither humour nor good taste, 
however, is particularly discernible in the following stanza on 
King James the Seventh of Scotland (and the Second of 
England) : 

For killing off so many folks, 
This King was shown the door: 

The remnant shouted loud, ‘*‘ Thank God! 
’E ain’t gonna reign no more!” 


Inadequate as it sometimes is, we prefer the traditional method 
of teaching history. 


“* The Professor’s Poison.’’ By Neil Gordon. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


MR. NEIL GORDON is a disciple of Mr. Edgar Wallace 
rather than of Mrs. Agatha Christie—he does not allow the 
reader’s excitement to be checked by too scrupulous a care for 
probability and accuracy. The adventures which follow the 
casual announcement by Professor Arnold that he has discovered 
the world’s most powerful poison gas are at times a little 
difficult to believe, but they are invariably thrilling. The book is 
unusual in several respects. There is no charming but unneces- 
sary heroine; there is no amateur detective who shows Scotland 
Yard how to do its job, but, instead, the honours are shared 
evenly between the Professor, a burly parson, two temporarily- 
reformed crooks and Inspector Fleming; lastly, there is 
ample evidence of the author’s sense of fun and humour. Mr. 
Edgar Wallace will have to look to his laurels. 
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‘NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or prejudice 
subsequent review. Where a book is not yet published, », 
date of publication is added in parentheses. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Tue CompLete Works OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
T. Earle Welby. Volume VIII. 
Limited edition. 30s. 


TwentieTH-Century Literature. By A. C. Ward. Methuen, 


Edited 
Chapman and Hal 


Studies of what Mr. Ward calls the literature of the Age of 
Interrogation—of a questioning not only of the ethical ang 
political ideals of Victorianism but of the traditional literary 
forms. 

HIBERNIA, OR THE Future OF IRELAND. By Bolton C. Waller, 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Written with special reference to the problem of Irish unity, 

and on the whole in a spirit of optimism. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Tue Lire or Cuartes Dickens. By John Forster. Edited by 
J. W. T. Ley. Palmer. 42s. 

An enormous tome, to which is prefixed a short memoir of 
Forster, and which the editor has annotated with a pious care 
for trifles peculiar to Dickensians. 

Cuartes XII or Swepen. By the Hon. Eveline Godley. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 

Based on research in Swedish, Polish and German archives; 
‘“a study in kingship’ as well as, in the ordinary sense, a 
biography. 

THe CORRESPONDENCE OF KING GEORGE THE THIRD. Volumes V 
and VI. Edited by the Hon. Sir John Fortescue, 
Macmillan. 25s. each volume, 

Tue Roman Lecions. By H. M. D. Parker. 
Clarendon Press. 15s. 

On tHE Stace. By George Arliss. Murray. 16s. 

Tue Gancs or New York. By Herbert Asbury. Knopf. 18s. 

HynpMAN: PropHet oF SociarisM. By Frederick J. Gould. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Tue British LiseraL Party. By Hamilton Fyfe. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


FALSEHOOD IN War-TIME. 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. 


Oxford: The 


By Arthur Ponsonby. Allen and 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


On Future Warfare. By Colonel J. F. C. Fuller.  Sifton 
Praed. 12s. 6d. 

By a well-known military critic who strongly advocates the 
mechanization of the Army. The book has a final chapter in 
which the author sets out a scheme of organization for the 
war of the future. 


NationaL Poricy AND NAVAL STRENGTH AND OTHER Essays. By 
Vice-Admiral Sir H. W. Richmond. Longmans. 16s. 
Tue Resttess Paciric. By Nicholas Roosevelt. Scribner. 

12s. 6d. 


ARMENIA AND THE Near East. 
and Unwin. 15s. 


Tue CompanionaTE Marriace. By Judge Ben B. Lindsey and 
Wainwright Evans. Brentano’s. 10s. 6d. 


By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. Allen 


To The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. 
LTD., Holborn Bars, E.C.1. 
My child's age birthday. Please 
send me parti poli 
Name of Parent. 
Mr. or Mrs, 


Address 


S.R. P.P. 162. 


The PRUDENTIAL Assurance Co., Ltd. 


The Largest Assurance Institution in the British Empire 


—issues a special policy for the benefit of a child on 
attaining the age of 21. 


At this age one of several benefits can be selected, a 
cash sum down or an agreed amount payable at a 
given age plus bonuses. 


Fill in the coupon asking for Pamphlet 2350. 
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TRANSLATIONS 


AN AND CHARLOTTE OF Mexico. By Egon Caesar Count 

Maxi. Translated by Catherine Alison Phillips. Knopf. 
Two Volumes. 25s, per volume. - 

The author is the first to examine the personal papers of the 
Emperor, which, placed on an Austrian war-ship in 1866, have 
been preserved in their entirety. 
Dscas. By Ambroise Vollard. Translated by Randolph T. 

Weaver. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
In accordance with the method adopted by M. Vollard in his 
on Cézanne and Renoir, this is an informal biography in 
which for the most part events are described in the subject’s 
own words. 

Tue Tracepy or Gresce. By S. P. P. Cosmetatos. Translated 
by E. W. and A. Dickes. Kegan Paul. 165s. 

The author contends that there was an elaborate conspiracy 
during the war to force Greece to abandon her neutrality, and 
that evidence against her was fabricated wholesale in the 
Entente countries. 

Bive Trousers. (The Fourth Part of Tue Tare or GeEnyt.) 
By Lady Murasaki. Translated by Arthur Waley. Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Tus Opus Mayus or Rocer Bacon. A Translation by Robert 
Belle Burke. Two volumes. University of Pennsylvania 
Press and the Oxford University Press. 42s. 

Roucue. By Nils Forssell. Translated by Anna Barwell. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

PRAYER AND INTELLIGENCE. Being La Vie D’Oraison of Jacques 
and Raissa Maritain. Translated by Algar Thorold. 
Sheed and Ward. 2s. 6d. 

Tus Empire OF THE GREAT Mocut. Translated by J. S. Hoyland 
and annotated by S. N. Banerjee. Bombay: Taraporevala. 
Rs, 5-8. 


FICTION 


Tue Enciisu Miss. By R. H. Mottram. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

OF WaTERLOO. By Conal O'Riordan. Collins. 7s, 6d. 

Tug Assassin. By Liam O'Flaherty. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Dracon SHEDs nis Skin. By Winifred Galbraith. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

Heavy Laven. By Philip Wylie. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

DeatH IN THE Dusk. By Virgil Markham. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Tue BatTLE OF THE Horizons. By Sylvia Thompson. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 64d.; 

Picstigs witH Spires. By Georgina Garry. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


INSURANCE 7 
PROVIDING FOR THE CHILDREN 
By D. CAMERON FORRESTER 


F recent years the various forms of insurance 
policy designed for the future benefit of 
children have enjoyed an increasing vogue. 
The main reasons for this being so are fairly obvious. 
The thinking parent realizes that his children must 
face more strenuous competition generally, and if 
he can equip them for the future struggle by making 
provision out of current income so much the better. 

The choice he has is fairly wide. He can provide 
them with capital when they come of age, hand his 
son a fully-paid up policy to protect his future wife, 
or provide him with one under which, for a ve 
small premium payable in future by the son himself, 
he can obtain a substantial sum in later life. A 
parent can also, by means of a policy, provide future 
educational fees—or insure the continuance of 
school fees already being paid. He can also provide 
a dowry for his daughter, and under the same contract 
assist her to provide for her declining years should 
she remain a spinster, and so on. 

The real future value of some of these forms of 
contract is often not too clearly grasped and, there- 
fore, I will deal briefly with one or two. Treating 
of what is known as a “‘ child’s option policy ” 
first I may as well take for illustration a policy 
recently issued by the Prudential. This may be 
obtained for children of any age from 1 to 1§ next 
birthday. Taking a child aged 1 next birthday a 
premium of £10 yearly would secure for it a cash 
sum of £276 at age of 21. But in place of eash 


THE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA 
Including Ceylon and Burma 


Published under the authority of the Secretary of State for India 


in Council 
Medium 8vo, with 6 Coloured Plates and 55 Text Illustrations 
BIRDS. Vol. 5 (Second Edition), £1 10s. 
LONDON: TAYLOR & FRANCIS, 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE (Sloane 5137). 
Evenings at 8.30 Mats. Thurs. & Sat. at 2.30 
Barry Jackson presents 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
By William Shakespeare 
(In Modern Dress) 


ROYALTY (Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENING at 8.30 
Barry Jackson presents 
BIRD-IN-HAND ” 
A New Comedy by John Drinkwater 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 5.5.1928 
Apple Unwin Faber on & Grayson 
Arrowsmith 

Bale & Danielsson 


Bles 
Brentano's 
Burns & Oates 


Selwyn & Blount 
Sheed and Ward 
S.P.C.K. 

Stanley Paul 

The Bodley H 


Stud 
Victor Gollancz 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


£220 a year for life 
or 

£1,000 in cash at 55 
and 

£1,000 life policy 


free of premiums 

These are but two of the options which you 
can exercise under a special form of life edhe 
which can be made to provide investment for 
the future, continuous protection for dependents, 
an annuity in old age, and other benefits all 
under one contract. 

It may be effected to suit all ages and cir- 
cumstances for any amount, or we can obtain 
you a policy to suit your personal requirements. 

Expert advice is an absolute necessity when taking 
out a life policy advantageously, and you may obtain 
it from us free of any obligation. 


H. 0. BRIERLY, LTD. 
Insurance Brokers 
146a, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 


next birthday, and I can it 
annually. Please send me details of the 
form of policy mentioned above. 


Name 
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the annual premium could be discontinued and either | 
of the following. fully| paid-up poficies, with partici- ; 
pation in profits, taken for the child’s benefit: For 
99 payable:at 40,: £502: payable «at. 50; £598 pay- 
able at 60, ‘or £671 ‘payable at death.” “As the. 
present bonus of the.Prudential is £2 4s. per cent. | 
per annum, it’ will be’ seen’ that a’ Substantial sum is 
stipe for the child in later years free of further | 
‘But ‘if ‘on’ ‘the’ ‘child. ‘attaining majority it 

Was: ‘arrangett for it*to continue “the nominal: annual 


of pefsonally, the “policies “it ‘has’ the 
of selecting areé''-for* £594" payable at 40, 
at’ 50, £081 payable’ ‘at 60 or 61,186 

ile ‘at death, “every! 


policy ‘being with added 
“The gtéat ‘value ‘of ‘these’ second options 
is ‘that ‘for ‘avery small ‘premium ‘the young person | 
“the.” benefit of Securing “a much larger policy | 
“a similar annual payment ‘Could: secure‘ at the 
“of 21, plus the fact ‘that its then state of health 
es not: “matter, as" “ho” ‘medical ‘examination 4s 
As. regards a dowry fer’ a daughter this can te 
done by éither annual or monthly: premiums for any 
amount. In the case of a child aged one—policies 
afé issued up to age’ 15—a monthly payment of £1 
would secure a cash payment of £271 if she married 
in her 18th year, £413 if she married at 24 and 
4571 on marriage at ‘30, and so on. But the 
important point is that if the girl remains single 
‘and continues the policy’ personally it will mature 
at the’ age of 55) when she can select either a cash 
sum or an annuity. In the case of a policy at £1 
monthly the cash sum would be 41,574 or the 
annuity—payable quarterly—£ 102 12S. per annum. 
She could, ‘however,’ surrender the policy at any 
time for a cash payment which in most instances 
would be much more than’ the premiums paid. For 


instance, the cash ‘payment when the total premiums 
‘paid have teached £480"is £692; when ‘they reach 
“£540 $927 and they reach’ £600 is #l,251, 
She, therefore, has, cash at ;command ‘at any 
time. while she remains. single, while if she 
marry ultimately the dowry stil: becomes payable and 
increases substantially with ‘her: age, being, 
example, 1,252 on eat 48. 

‘The met od of insuring the payment of school fees 
is Simple i in its working.. The parent. selects the n 
of terms for which insurance is desired, and Pays a 
premium each term during the first half only. .of the 
period. For instance, a parent aged between 30 and 
45; wishing’ to insure ‘thé continuance of . - School 
fees* incidentals of £50 per term for ‘a’ peridd 
of twelve terms, in the event of his premature death, 
would pay a premium of £2 fos. per term. duri 
the. first six terms only. In the event: of his death 
at any time during the twelve’ terms ‘selected the 
premium would cease and the agreed stim of £5 
per term’ would be paid by the insurance company 
for the remainder of the period agreed upon. It 
should be noted that the insurance can be made to 
cover not merely the actual fees, but items such as 
necessary railway fares, average cost of clothes, etc. 

Recently I referred to the value of low non-profit 
rates to those desiring cheap and adequate life cover 
for Death Duty protection and business transactions 
necessitating life assurance security. It is now some 
three years since the Provident Mutual Life Associa. 
tion issued a special prospectus quoting exceptionally 
low premiums for life and endowment policies of 
£2,000 and over, and it has now gone further and 
made these special non-profits rates applicable to poli- 
cies of £1,000 and over. The concession is a valuable 
one to al! who may wish to secure sc protec- 
tion at a small initial outlay. 


INSURE YOUR HOLIDAY 


service to smooth out travel difficulties. 


For example’: 

You can book your seat upon the princi 

G.W.R. on payment of 

shilling. . 

Your luggage can: bs collected, conveyed 
..and delivered ad its destination for two 

shillings. 

You can obtain a Tourist Ticket (available 

for three months) commencing in May. 


You want to do everything possible to make this a good holiday year . . . and 
the Great Western Railway can help you by placing its organisation at your 


| - You can obtain a Holiday Season Ticket, 


YOU CAN AVOID TEDIOUS MOTORING OVER CONGESTED 
ROADS BY SENDING YOUR CAR BY PASSENGER TRAIN AT 
THE REDUCED COST OF 3d. A MILE. 


which will enable you to tour either 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, the 
Wye Valley, the Cambrian Coast, or the 
Valley of the Dee. 


“Holiday Haunts, 1928” (price sixpence 
will provide’ you with thousands <t 
addresses. 


And last, but not least, 


Address your travel enquiries to : 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE _ 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, PADDINGTON, W.2: 


THE HOLIDAY LINE 
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THE YOKOHAMA A SPECIE BANK, 


London Office : 7 Bishopsgate, E.c2 

Capital Subscribed - - Yen 100,000,000 

Capital Paid Up - - Yen 100,000,000 

Reserve Fund - - - Yen 99,500,000 
THE NINETY-SIXTH HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of 
Shareholders was held at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th March, 
1928, when the Directors submitted the — Statement of the Liabilities 


and Assets of the Bank and the Profit Loss Account for the Half-Yea 
ended Slst December, 1927, which was duly approved. sSiaahdio 


BALANCE SHEET. 


Y. 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts 
Notes in Circulation - = 8,751,661.92 
its (Current, §23;046,844.36 

Bills nted, Acceptances and. other Sums 
due by the Bank 488 456,447.33 
Dividends Unclaimed 28,796.75 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward trom ‘ast Account 6,179,045.45 
Net Profit for the past Half-year «»  9,044,491.03 
Yen _ 1,236,336,092.60 
ASSETS. 
Cash Account— Y. 

At Bankers 37,444,225.41  68,194,152.22 
Investments in Public Securities and “Debentures... vim ... 266,981,722.70 
Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, etc. 340,898,740.98 
Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the “Bank 533,495,650.14 
Bullion and Foreign Money 4,557 474.45 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, etc. 22,208,292.11 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Guy De Maupassant’s Works translated into English. 10 vols. £3 

Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis bw Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25. 

Owen & Blakeway. History of Shrewsbury, 1825. 2 vols. 
quarto. Fine copy £4 lés. 

—— a of Cheshire. 3 vols. Folio, fine copy. 1882. 


Milne (A. A.). Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
new. 1926. £5 5s. 

Ruskin’s Complete Works. Best Library Edition. 39 vols. As 
new. £20. Published at 39 guineas. 

Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 


5s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £38 3s. 

Thackeray’s Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. 

Lucian translated by Hicks. Illustrated. Golden Cockerel 
Press. £3 3s. 

Arthur Machen’s Works. 9 vols. £5 5s. 

Beaumont Press: De Le Mare, The Stinken Garden 21s., The 
Tale of Igor 2ls., Drinkwater Tides 21s., Davies Raptures 
21s., Le Petit Chaperon Rouge 2ls., Goldini Good-Humoured 
Ladies 21s.; very limited issues. 

BOOKS WANTED 

Kipling Jungle Books, 1st Edits. 2 vols. 1894-96. 

Darwin’s Origin of Species, 1859. 

Woman in White. 3 vols. 1860. 

De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 1822. 

Sir Ralph Esher. 3 vols. 1830. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


£12 10s. 


A REVELATION to LOVERS of real Turkish Tobacco. 
“ BIZIM ” Cigarettes. Only 6s. per 100 (postage 3d. se 
plain or cork-tipped. Send P.O. to Manufacturers, J. 
Freeman & Co., Ltd., 90 PICCADILLY, W.1. 


To Reserve Fund - 3,000,000.00 
To Dividend— 
5.00 Share for 1 000 Sha: 5,000,000.00 
To Balance 7, 223,536.48 
Yen 15,223,536.48 
Ce. 
By Balance brought forward 90th June, 1927 6,179,045.45 
Net Profit the Half-year ended 3ist December 044,491.03 
(After making provisien for Bad and Doubtful Debis, — 
on Bills, etc.) 


You 


Art Exhibition 


TIEPOLO—EXHIBITION OF FINE DRAWINGS 
SAVILLE GALLERY, 7 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Daily 10—6. Sets. 10—1. * Admission free 


\ 
THE PRODUCTION OF A FAMOUS GAR 
formed by hand is now the task — 
of a few seconds, and the margin A 
Ry PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
| 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 320 


A Russian RIVER AND AN INLAND SEA; 
THEIR NAMES TO FIND, TO-DAY YOUR TASK SHALL BE. 


Annul—but please detach a land of wealth unending. 

Relieve him of his fish, this ass 'twixt two loads bending. 

A poison. Headless, one Odysseus overthrew. 

To furnish—as a ship—with arms and stores and crew. 

Curtail me now a bone—I will not say your lady. 

On this we take the air, and may prefer it shady. 

If age brings wisdom, then from him we might expect it. 

Nigh three-score years ago our fair ones did affect it. 

Yearly from northern lands her way to us she wings. 

While singing, still he soars, and soaring ever sings.* 
*A Latin light. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 318 


A strapping wench is a common 
ll hrase. 


. i & 2 Mellivora ratel, a kind of South 
Y rwoh C African (and Indian) badger, “‘ is 
P ivat E celebrated for the destruction it 
S and-glas S makes among the nests of the wild 
v Ibos! bee.”’ 

S wis S 

I ta “Tt is manifest . . that the Egypt 
S alvi A to which the Hellenes come in ships 
L_ iche N® fis a land which has been won by 
E arth-bre D the Egyptians as an addition, and 


that it is a gift of the river.” 
Herodotus, ii. 5. 


Acrostic No. 318.—The winner is Mr. A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Bath and County Club, Bath, who has selected as his prize 
‘The Uncensored Dardanelles,’ by E. Ashmead Bartlett, 
published by Hutchinson and reviewed in our columns on 
April 21 under the title ‘ The Tragedy of Gallipoli.’ 


One Licut Wronc.—Ceyx, Cyril E. Ford, Margaret, Met, 
Peter, Hon. R. G. Talbot, C. J. Warden, Yendu. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Armadale, Boskerris, Carlton, Clam, 
Dhualt, Estela, Kirkton, John Lennie, N. O. Sellam, Quis, 
Sisyphus. All others more. 


Acrostic No. 318 has proved unexpectedly difficult. I thought 
all our solvers would be familiar with the French proverb “‘ pas 
d’argent, pas de Suisse,’ and with the line ‘‘ Heaven’s Swiss, 
who fight on any side for pay,’’ and that most of them would 
know Salvia (Wild Sage, or Clary) as the name of an aromatic 
plant growing in dry pastures, especially on chalk and near the 
coast. 


Acrostic No. 317.—Correct: H. C. Ong Licut Wronc: 
Pussy. 


MarGareET.—Your solution of No. 816 came to hand late, 
otherwise you would have been included among the leaders in 
our 23rd Quarterly Competition. 


An educated palate deserves 
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25 for 1/10 
American De Laze - 15 for aj- 
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Egyptian Blend - 120 for 
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MOTORING 
By W. H. STIRLING 


Y remarks in last week’s issue on the new tax 
on petrol as it affects the private motorig, 


seem to coincide pretty well with thog 
expressed in other quarters. After all, things might 
be a great deal worse. If only the price of petro| 
remains established round about the present figure, we 
shall not have much at which to grumble. And if the 
tax will help to stimulate production of British fuels 
from resources in this country, we shall be the gainer 
in the long run by being able to buy at an economical 
price with the happy feeling that British goods mean 
British labour. I think that now all motorists should 
press still more strongly for the whole incidence of 
taxation on cars to be included in the petrol tax. But 
why is the full amount of the tax charged on benzole 
mixtures? British oils, including benzole, were 
specifically excluded from the tax. 


Those of us who were fortunate enough to be able 
to respond to the invitation from the directors of Bean 
Cars last week, enjoyed a delightful day’s outing. 
Going down by an early train from Euston, we were 
met at Birmingham and taken to the works at Tipton. 

The idea was a run through some delightful country 
on the 14/45 h.p. Hadfield Bean model. Some nine 
cars of this model conveyed the party to Kidder. 
minster, and there through Bromsgrove, Alcester, 
Evesham Broadway, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Burford, 
Witney, finishing up at Oxford, whence we took the 
train back for London. It so happened it was a 
lovely June day borrowed by April, and the run was 
thus made in ideal conditions. All the cars ran like 
clockwork, demonstrating their speed and hill climb- 
ing powers. Several steep hills were climbed, such as 
Fish Hill Broadway, on third. Taking all these things 
into consideration, the average miles per gallon of the 
nine cars worked out at 22$ each, fully loaded, the 
distance being just over 100 miles. It will be noticed 
that the extra cost of the petrol, owing to the new tax, 
was exactly 1s. 8d. per car. 

Some of the special features of the Hadfield Bean 
are the Ricardo head, the masked valves, the rear 
semi-cantilever springs and also the final worm drive. 
It may be called to mind that some time ago the 
Company came under the control of Messrs. Hadfield 
Ltd., of Sheffield. 

* 
* * 

In the second 1,000 miles Italian Road Race which 
was recently held, there were eight Alfa Romeo cars 
entered in the 1,500 cc. class. Although there were 
altogether eighty-seven cars in the race, these cars 
secured every place from 1st to 7th, the remaining 
car coming in roth. 

Signor Campani was first and beat all other com- 
petitors irrespective of size. He did 110 miles on the 
road at 70 miles per hour in the times section. 

It is no small tribute to British quality that both 
the lubricating oil and petrol used were ‘‘ Shell.” 


* 

A large number of applications have been received 
by the R. A. C. for the new Road Signs it is issuing 
for the special use of golf clubs, among the clubs 
that have already applied for them being Addington, 
Woodhall Spa, Silloth, Royal North Devon, Oxhey 
and Leeds. There are two signs, one an oval sign, 
2q4ins. x 14ins., for erection on the main 
road on either side of the club entrance. The other 
is triangular in shape, and is for erection in the club's 
private drive. 
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BASItC BALANCE 


= FROM LANDS END 
TO JOHN OGROATS 


rford, you can travel fast on the Vauxhall 20-60, for BASIC BALANCE 
0s 4 is the unification of qualities which meet all conditions. 


n Tike IN THE TOWN—never mind the gears: big power at low speeds will 
climb- carry you along. ON THE HILLS—ascending, an ample engine and a 
ich as four-speed box give power with speed—descending, the finest mechanical 
things type brakes yet made give absolute security. ALONG THE FAVOURABLE 
of the STRETCH—a speed of 60 m.p.h.—and more. PAST A SLOW-MOVING 
d, ‘the OBSTACLE—tapid acceleration through an ideal third-speed gear. OVER 
THE BUMPY ROAD—no need to slow down, for the deflection of the 
/\ springs is predicted—not guessed. ROUND THE ACUTE BEND—no 
Bean ONLY ‘ rolling,’ because of spring construction. IN AN EMERGENCY—2 touch 

of the foot brings the car to a standstill from 60 m.p.h. in 125 feet, 


‘aa £375 50 miles in 93 feet, 40 miles in 50 feet, 30 miles in 28 feet, 20 miles in 14 feet. 
0. the hyena THROUGH THE WATER SPLASH—a nine-inch ground clearance. ON A 
adfield £475 LONG RUN—there is no sense of fatigue. The steering is light, gear 
for the tourer changing infrequent and simple; ample elbow room, ample leg room. 

495 Soft cushions and that ideal springing which makes fifty miles seem like 

twenty. Smoothness, swiftness and silence. EVERYWHERE—the car’s 

which a apeegeE gtaceful lines and distinctive appearance are admired. 


BRITISH & VAUXHALL 


0 Cars Withal there is economy ; at least 280 miles in the 14-gallon petrol tank 
ver and 1000 miles to the gallon of oil. 
cars 
\aining Motorists interested in touring should write to Dept. H. for profusely 
illustrated brochure ‘‘ Through Central Europe and the Balkans.” 
r com- 
on the 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


N pre-war days speculators in this country took a 
I considerable interest in the American railway 

market and in certain American industrials, but 
there international dealings ended. To-day both 
investors and speculators interest themselves freely in 
foreign Bourses ; we find international counters among 
the most active of markets, and that the Stock 
Exchange as a whole is very largely influenced by 
conditions in Wall Street. While it is gratifying for 
holders of shares in this country to see them suddenly 
rise in price beyond any level that could have been 
reasonably anticipated, owing to vast purchases on 
behalf of American investors and speculators, the 
movement has a draw-back which has not manifested 
itself yet, but which will be only too obvious when the 
tendency in Wall Street changes and America starts 
selling. I referred to this subject last week. I refer 
to it again to-day because it is of vital importance that 
those who are speculating in stocks and shares should 
appreciate the possibilities of the position. The buying 
from New York cannot go on for ever, and when the 
turn comes those who have purchased more shares 
than they are able to pay for and keep will find them- 
selves in an uncomfortable position. 


ISLAS DEL GUADALQUIVIR 


In view of the interest that has been shown in the 
shares of the Islas del Guadalquivir S.A., which has 
led to the price rising from £17 to £35 in a few 
weeks, some details may be of interest. The issued 
capital consists of 20,000,000 Pesetas (approximately 
£660,000) divided into 40,000 7% participating pre- 
ference shares of 500 Pesetas and 200,000 founders’ 
shares of nd par value, while there are also 40,000 6% 
mortgage bonds of 500 Pesetas each (approximately 
£660,000). The preference shares are entitled to a 
non-cumulative dividend of 7% and to one-half of the 
annual profits up to a maximum of 5%, i.e., 12% per 
annum maximum. The bonds are convertible on 
January 1, 1929, 1930, and 1931, into participating 
preference shares ranking pari passu with those already 
existing. This Company has been formed with the 
object of draining and irrigating land situated in the 
district of the islands and swamps at the Delta of the 
Guadalquivir River in South West Spain. A scheme 
of cultivation is at present in progress, work having 
been started about a year ago under the management 
of those who have had extensive experience of the 
kind in Egypt, the Sudan and other countries. The 
Company now owns about 60,000 hectares freehold 
(150,000 acres) of very fertile land by the River Guadal- 
quivir, which is capable of producing high quality 
cereal crops. The characteristics of the land are 
similar tu those in the Northern Nile Delta. The Com- 
pany paid an average of about £7 per hectare for the 
land, some of which has already been let on annual 
lease at 400 pesetas (£13), and it is hoped that this 
will gradually increase to a rent of 1,000 pesetas (£30) 
per hectare. The American and Egyptian cottons grown 
have been sent to the Imperial Institute of London 
for analysis, and they have been valued at higher 
prices than those ruling in these countries respectively. 


The production of rice, cotton, etc., during 1926 by 
the original owners of the property was SUuCcessfy! 
beyond their expectations. It is estimated that there 
will be 57,000 hectares of agricultural land for irriga. 
tion, the whole of which will be reclaimed and draine 
by 1932, and which will be irrigated at the rate o 
5,000 hectares a year. These shares are essentially 
rich man’s lock-up. While undoubtedly at the momen 
they must be classed as highly speculative, there is no 
reason why, within the next three or four years if aj 
goes well, they should not be standing at double th 
present price and be in receipt of dividends to justify 
this level. 


WIGGINS PREFERENCE 


It is not often that the investing public is given the 
opportunity of subscribing to a preference share the 
nominal. value of which is 4s., but an issue of this 
nature is being made this week by Wiggins & Co, 
(Hammersmith) Ltd. These preference shares should 
prove popular, particularly as they carry with them 
the right of conversion into ordinary shares for a 
period of four years, by the payment of an additional 
8s. 6d. per share in cash. This issue is being made 
to extend the activities of Wiggins by the acquisition 
of other similar businesses, and, in view of the 
excellence of its management and the strength of the 
group who control its destinies, its future is extremely 
promising. These new preference shares, in addition 
to being popular, should also prove intrinsically 
attractive. 


DORMAN LONG 


The renewed attention that has been paid to iron, 
coal and steel shares since Budget Day, an attention 
attributable to the fact that it is appreciated that 
Mr. Churchill’s rate relief scheme should prove 
particularly beneficial to this industry, seems likely 
to continue. Those desirous of interesting themselves 
in a share in this market should not overlook the 
potentialities of the £1 ordinary shares of Dorman 
Long & Co., Limited, iron and steel manufacturers, 
constructional engineers and bridge builders, colliery 
and mine owners, shippers, exporters, etc. Thes 
ordinary shares have received no dividend since 1921, 
when 5 per cent. tax free was paid. At the same 
time, the position of the company is believed to have 
improved materially, and it would seem probable 
that in the course of the next two or three years 
these shares will stand considerably higher than their 
present price, which is some 5s. below their nominal 
value of £1. 


UNION CORPORATION 


More attention has been paid of late to the shares 
of the Union Corporation, which have been 9% 
frequently recommended in these notes in the past. 
The fact that Union Corporation shares are a better 
market is not surprising in view of the fact that th 
shares of two of its subsidiary companies, the San 
Francisco Mines of Mexico and British Enka Artificial 
Silk, have both been in considerable demand and have 
risen appreciably in price. There seems no reason 
why Union Corporation shares should not rise to 
higher levels. The present price includes the recently 
declared dividend of 3s. 3d. per share. ° 

TAURUS 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Coo., Ltd. total Funds Exceed £33,875,000. Total Income Exceeds £10,052,00 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Stree 
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Comoany Meeting 


MORRIS MOTORS (1926) LTD. 


FINANCIAL POSITION STRENGTHENED 


PREVIOUS SALES RECORDS SURPASSED 


The Seconp ANNUAL GeNerat Meetinc of Morris Motors 
(1926) Limited was held at the registered office of the company, 
Cowley, Oxford, on April 28 last. 

Mr. W. R. Morris (the chairman and managing director of 
the company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. S. G. K. Smallbone) read the notice 
convening the meeting, and the auditors’ report to the share- 
holders as set out at the foot of the published balance-sheet was 


read. . 

The Chairman, in proposing the resolution that the report 

and balance-sheet for the year ended December 31, 1927, be 
ved and adopted, said:—I feel that I am quite justified 

in stating that we have every reason to be satisfied with the 

balance-sheet for the year 1927, and I presume that you will 

take the accounts and report now before you as read. 


GOOD PROFITS 


The profit on trading and interest received for the year 
amounted together to £ 1,334,907 5s. 6d., which exceeds the 
corresponding figure for the previous year by £333,273. The 

nt figures are arrived at after making full provision for 
depreciation of assets and all possible contingencies that are 
likely to arise. 

I would like to mention that the average profit for the two 
years since the flotation of the company exceeds the average 
profit shown in the prospectus by £95,490, while the year’s 
trading under review exceeds the prospectus figures by £262,127. 

Further, the trading profit for the year 1927 is over 54 times 
the amount required to meet the full year’s dividend on the 
Preference share capital, 

To fulfil the obligations of the prospectus to place 25 per 
cent. of available profits to a reserve fund, this fund need only 
have stood in the present balance-sheet at £368,910, so that 
you will see that in two years we have exceeded in this respect 
the obligation in the prospectus by no less a sum _ than 
£731,090, making the total reserve 41,100,000, or £100,000 in 
excess of the total obligation entered into in the prospectus. 
Some comment has been aroused by the fact that for the 
second year in succession no dividend is being paid on the 
Ordinary shares. The decision that no dividend be paid on the 
Ordinary shares is purely the outcome of the desire of the 
Board to put this company in such a strong position that it can 
meet all possible contingencies and maintain its lead in the 
industry. In addition, the non-payment of a dividend on the 
Ordinary shares directly affects the investing public, inasmuch 
as it makes still more secure the position of the Preference 
shareholders. 

In building up this businese it has always been my idea to 
use the profits to make the business secure and to provide for 
its development, and I regard this transfer to our reserve as a 
desirable and integral part of that policy. 


SOUND FINANCIAL PRINCIPLES 


Dealing with the accounts in detail, the profit of £1,334,907 5s. 
6d. is appropriated for the payment of the dividend on Preference 
shares for the year 1927, amounting to £225,000, and to the 
payment of income-tax amounting to £190,984 8s. 6d. There 
is thus left, with the carry-forward from the previous year, a 
total disposable undivided profit of £949,781 8s. 9d. Of this, 
£725,000 is, as I have said, being carried to the reserve fund 
and £224,781 8s. 9d. will be carried forward to the next balance- 
sheet. From this it will be seen that the directors are con- 
tinuing the sound principles of finance which have enabled me 
to build up the business of Morris Motors (1926) Limited to 
its present proportions, and I am glad to observe that a great 
deal of favourable public comment has been aroused by the 
obvious soundness of this policy. ‘ 

I would draw your attention to the investments appearing 
in the company’s balance-sheet. In addition to the Government 
securities shown at their market value of £1,656,750, there 
have, since the date of the balance-sheet, been further purchases 
of these securities, so that to-day the company’s holding in 
Government securities alone now exceeds £2,000,000. 

With regard to our other investments, these are well secured 
and are justifying the expectation of the directors. 

I would like to say that the value of the net tangible assets 
of Morris Motors (1926) Limited on December 31, 1927, 
amounted to £4,683,715, against the liability on Preference 


shares of £2,999,977—a surplus ot £1,683,738, and this fact 
is of interest to the Preference shareholders, who receive priority 
both as regards dividend and repayment of capital. 


EFFICIENCY OF WORKS MAINTAINED 


Among other important factors in our policy is that every 
effort is continually made to maintain the efficiency of the works. 
The plant and equipment are being kept at the highest pitch 
of efficiency, and a sum of no less than £29,513 16s. 9d. has 
been utilized out of profits for making changes in machinery 
and buildings in order to reduce production costs and to increase 
efficiency. In addition to this sum, £36,329 has been provided 
for proposed changes in machinery, making a total charge of 
£65,842 16s. 9d. against profits for increasing the efficiency of 
the works. Among other developments which have been 
arranged is the building of an up-to-date foundry at Coventry, 
with a view to reducing production costs still further. 

In addition, £204,718 has been set aside out of profits to meet 
the wear and tear of plant, machinery, fixtures, fittings, office 
furniture, and amortisation of leases, as against £97,169 the 
previous year. 

During the year, in addition to increasing the output of cur- 
rent models, a considerable amount of development work has 
been undertaken, and the new six-cylinder model, which was 
introduced last year and which is now well in production, has 
been very enthusiastically received by the motoring public. The 
production of this new model opens up a large new potential 
market in a field in which the other products of the company 
do not compete, and should prove to be a further source of 
strength to the company. 


TRADE EXPANSION OVERSEAS 


During the year, also, steps have been taken to make a very 
thorough survey of overseas markets, and I should like to 
emphasize here the value to the company of the world tour 
from which I and two of my colleagues have just recently 
returned. During that tour, in which we covered 37,000 miles, 
I thoroughly investigated motoring conditions first-hand in many 
parts of the world, and I am convinced that we have, as yet, 
barely touched the fringe of overseas markets, although we are 
already exporting cars in very encouraging quantities. Admit- 
tedly we have severe competition to face from foreign cars that 
have already been established on these markets, but I am 
convinced that with the resources of this company there is no 
reason why we should not eventually obtain a very large share 
of overseas business. Ev here I went in the British Empire 
I found not merely a preference but a distinct demand for 
British-made goods and a strong desire on the part of the 
Dominions to establish and maintain a fair balance of trade 
between themselves and the Motherland. 

We British motor manufacturers, with the timely aid of the 
McKenna duties, which have been so successful in assisting us 
to reduce the prices of our cars, have made motoring cheap, and, 
in our home markets, we are holding our own against foreign 
competition. , 

If we had always had a petrol tax instead of the present horse- 
power tax I am convinced that we should to-day be doing far 
more business in overseas markets, for it is quite certain that 
our biggest competitors owe most of their success to the fact 
that their industry has been fostered, and not hampered by high 
direct taxation on their products in their home markets. 

The more I see of industrial activities in different parts of the 
world, the more convinced I am that the British workman is the 
best in the world, and, given proper organization and proper 
administration, he can hold up his head anywhere. 


EXCELLENT LABOUR CONDITIONS 


I should like to pay tribute here to the loyal support of the 
workmen and staff of this company. Our organization is 
recognized as one in which the conditions of labour are very 
good, and, without conceit, [ think that the operations of the 
company can be taken as an example of the benefit that accrues 
to employees from the development of a progressive business. 
We do all that we can to improve conditions of employment in 
our factories, and, as a result, labour troubles are unknown in 
our organization, and I am proud to know that we have been 
described as setting a national example in this respect. 


ConTINUED OVERLEAF 
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As to the present sales activities of the company, I am glad 
to be able to say that Morris cars of all types are still proving 
themselves numerically by far the most popular in this country. 
We are to-day producing better cars and at lower prices than 
ever. Our service charges—which are a direct index of the 
reliability of our products—have never been lower in the history 
of the company, which proves that we have combined quantity, 
quality, and reduced production costs to a degree hitherto 
unattained. The range of cars now offered fulfils the demands 
made by all classes of motorists, and in spite of the size of 
the organization it is still sufficiently fluid to meet the varying 
demands created by fashion and changing conditions. The 
company is in a stronger condition than it has ever been. 

I have much pleasure in formally moving the adoption of the 
report and balance-sheet. 

Mr. Blake (deputy managing director) seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was carried. 

The Chairman—‘‘I have much pleasure in proposing the 
re-election of the following to the board of directors: Messrs. H. 
Landstad, A. A. Rowse, H. A. Ryder, H. Seaward, W. M. W.- 
Thomas, H. W. Young, and F. G. Woollard.”’ 

Mr. A. Walsh seconded this proposal, which was carried. 

Mr. A. Walsh proposed that Messrs. Thornton and Thornton, 
of Oxford and London, be reappointed auditors for the ensuing 
year, which was seconded by the Chairman and carried. 

The Chairman—In concluding this meeting I want to thank 
the directors, management, and staff for their loyal support. 


EAGLE STAR AND BRITISH 
DOMINIONS INSURANCE 
Cco., LTD. 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The Annuat GeNneRAL MeetInG of the Eagle Star and British 
Dominions Insurance Co., Ltd., was held on May 1, at 32 Moor- 
gate, E.C 


Sir Edward M. Mountain, Bart., J.P. (the Chairman), who 
presided, in moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, 
said that the Report showed substantial progress‘in all sections. 


DEPARTMENTAL ACCOUNTS 


The Life Department has showed very pleasing results. New 
Policies numbering 2,142 were issued for sums assured of 
£1,653,180 gross. 


The Premiums in the Fire Department, less reinsurances, 
amounted to £1,098,436, showing a slight increase over last 
year, whilst net claims paid and outstanding amounted to only 
£542,220, a considerable decrease. After providing for a reserve 
of 40 per cent. of the premium income, the profit for the year 
amounted to £80,174, which, with the balance brought forward, 
made a total of £93,265. They had decided to take advantage 
of such a favourable year to create a Special Reserve Fund of 
£25,000 over and above the usual 40 per cent., thus creating 
a buffer between their ordinary Fire Reserve and the Special 
Reserves in the Balance Sheet. 


The Accident, Employers’ Liability and General Insurance 
Departments showed satisfactory results for the year. 


In regard to the Marine Insurance Department, as the share- 
holders were aware, the year 1927 worked out unsatisfactorily 
for most companies. In their own case they deemed it advisable 
to strengthen the Fund by the transfer of £75,000 from the 
Profit and Loss, thus bringing the Fundup to £557,544. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Profit and Loss Account, after writing off the cost of the 
acquisition of the Allied Traders’ Insurance Co., Ltd., amounting 
to £6,745, showed a balance of £89,642, which, after providing 
for dividends, left £47,879 to be carried forward, an increase of 
£5,870 on last year. The premium income for the year 
amounted to £4,467,865, being an increase of £358,899 over 
1926, while their assets now totalled £21,152,224, an increase 
during the year of £277,107. 


In conclusion, Sir Edward Mountain said he wished to state 
that the company’s prospects for the coming year appeared 
favourable, and the results of the valuations of their Star and 
Sceptre Funds, which were due to take place at the end of 1928, 
should be of considerable interest to the Shareholders. 


The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
Directors, and Staff. 


5 May 1928 
ODHAMS PRESS LTD. 


INCREASED PROFITS 


The meeting of Odhams Press Ltd. was held on M 
Hotel Cecil, Strand, London, E.C. Ista 


Mr. W. J. B. Odhams, the chairman of the company, who 
presided, said that the profit carried to balance-sheet 
£151,753, comparing with a profit of £116,872 for 199g 
with £118,114 for 1925, Early in November last a 
£71,411 of 4s. Ordinary shares were issued, and were 
taken up. The charges for Debentures and secured notes hai 
been reduced by £31,000 as the result of the year’s operations 
Premises, plant, and machinery were up by. £80,000, and 
that expenditure on additions to equipment, bringing the iten 
up to £696,354, they had to-day what was probably the moy 
complete plant in the kingdom for the output of printing wor; 
of all descriptions. 


The question would naturally arise as to whether there wa 
an adequate return for that large lock-up of money in print; 
machinery and premises. The machinery was required to mee 
their ever-expanding printing business, and gave a very adequate 
return for the expenditure. The average output of ne 
and periodicals produced by the company was not less than {oy 
million copies per week—over 200 millions per annum, apart 
from their general printing business. 


“JOHN BULL ” SALES 


The net paid sales of “* John Bull” had increased during the 
year under review by over 100,000 copies per week, and were 
now over one million two hundred thousand copies weekly, | 
gave some idea of the importance of that journal when he said 
that a week’s correspondence in the editorial department num. 
bered about 2,500 letters, or more than 125,000 communications 
a year, each letter being considered individually with a view to 
help being afforded to each writer in the most suitable way, 


Under the heading of ‘ Investments ’’ was included 80 
cent. of the share capital in the company owning “‘ The People” 
newspaper. That Sunday journal has now attained a net paid 
sale of 1} million copies per week, and, when the heavy expendi. 
ture incurred in building up the paper had been dealt with, 
substantial dividends would accrue to the company. 


He could not conclude his remarks without saying that the 
directors counted themselves very fortunate in having as their 
managing director Mr. J. S. Elias. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BRYANT AND MAY 


RECORD ACCOUNT 


The 44th AnnuaL GeneraL MeegtinG of Bryant and May, Ltd, 
was held on April 27 at the Fairfield Works, Bow. 


Mr, George W. Paton (Chairman and Managing Director) 
in the course of his address said: It is again a record account, 
The Balance available for distribution at this meeting is £379,988, 
and, from this, the Directors recommend to place to the credit 
of Reserve Fund £50,000, bringing this Fund up to £450.00, 
and payment of dividends and distributions under the Brymay 
Co-partnership amounting in all to £293,453. 


Your Directors have again written off Properties, Buildings, 
Plant, and Machinery Account a sum of £100,000, bringing this 
Account down to 41,165,968, but the various Works and Plants 
could not be replaced for anything like that figure. Repairs and 
renewals are charged off every year, and Buildings and Machinery 
are maintained in the highest state of efficiency. I must now refer 
to perhaps the greatest event in the history of the Company. I 
July last, after prolonged and anxious negotiations, your Directors 
arrived at a provisional agreement with the Swedish Match Com 
pany, securing the identification of the interests of the two Com 
panies throughout the British Empire, with the exception o 
Asia, and this was brought to a completion by the formatio 
of a new Company called the British Match Corporation, Lid. 
The holders of the Ordinary Shares of your Company wer 
asked to exchange their shares for shares in the British Match 
Corporation, and your Directors recommended them to do % 
in their best interests, and we are proud to-day to be able 
record that all the Ordinary Shareholders have made this 
exchange. The British Match Corporation now holds all th 
Ordinary Shares of your Company. The Capital of the British 
Match Corporation is £6,000,000, and of this the Bryant and Ma 
interests received 70 per cent. and the Swedish Match Company # 
per cent. Your Directors are Directors of the British Match Cor 
poration, and your Chairman is Chairman of that Company. 


An amalgamation of the three Companies operating in Canads, 
i.e., E. B. Eddy Company, the Canadian Match Company, atl 
the World Match Corporation, was brought about towards th 
end of last year by the formation of a new Company 
the Eddy Match Company Ltd., with a Capital of 30,000 6 p 
cent. Cumulative Preference shares of $100 each, and 120,00 
Ordinary Shares of no par value. 


The Report was unanimously adopted. 
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Company Meeting 
WIGGINS & CO. (Hammersmith) 


SCIENTIFIC ENLARGEMENTS OF BUSINESS 


THREE IMPORTANT ACQUISITIONS 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 


A series of meetings of the shareholders in Wiggins and Co. 
(Hammersmith), Ltd., was held on May 2nd at Winchesier 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., for the purpose of considering 
a resolution increasing the capital of the company by £400,000 
in Seven and a-Half, per Cent. Cumulative Convertible Prefer- 
ence shares of 4s. each and adopting certain agreements in 
connection therewith. 

Mr. O. J. S. Piper, the Chairman of the Company, who 

jded, said: You will recall that at the statutory meeting of 
our company, held at Winchester House on the 12th March 
Jast, you were informed that negotiations were proceeding which 
might necessitate your being brought together at no distant 
date. These negotiations have been brought to a final and 
satisfactory conclusion, and to-day it is my pleasure to outline 
as briefly as possible details regarding them. 

The more one sees of business operations the more one is 
forced to the conclusion that there are no longer big and easy 
profits to be made, except in a few outstanding cases. Those 
who desire to make profits in business must study their position 
day by day, and the only possible ways of earning a sufficient 
and satisfactory return on capital to justify an investment in a 

icular business are by scientifically enlarging the sphere of 
ations and by increasing turnover and decreasing costs in 
relation thereto. 

Realizing this to the full, your Board have been able wisely 
to extend the business of your company in directions that we 
are confident will merit your full support and approval, and 
should produce most beneficial results in more ways than one. 


SANKEY AND CO. AND YORKE STONEHAM AND JONES 

Therefore, we have purchased the business of Messrs. Sankey 
and Co., Ltd., which was established in 1840 and deals in every 
class of material used fi building, both as merchants and 
distributors, in all parts of England, Scotland and Wales. To- 
day the company caters for practically every class of construc- 
tional work and numbers among its customers public bodies and 
national and local government departments. 

The company possesses commodious riverside depdts—one at 
Rosebank Wharf, Fulham, which is capable of handling freights 
up to 350 tons, and, in addition, it owns riverside stores at 
Hammersmith and depéts at West Ealing, Southall, Uxbridge 
and Gerrards Cross, etc. 

In connection with this purchase, your directors are pleased 
to be able to inform you that Mr. A. F. Hambly, the Chairman 
and Managing Director of Sankey and Co., Ltd., has consented 
to accept a seat on your Board, and your company will, there- 
fore, have the benefit of both his valuable experience and 
co-operation. (Applause.) 

Further, we have purchased the business of Yorke Stoneham 
and Jones, Ltd. The business was founded in 1905, and carries 
on the trade of builders’ merchants, haulage contractors, 
lighterers and wharfingers. It was converted into a limited 
company in 1910, and owns a large and valuable riverside 
property at Poplar, laid out and constructed on modern lines, 
together with an extensive wharf on the Thames at Grosvenor 
Road, Westminster, fitted with modern cranes, run-ways, etc. 
This is, of course, a unique location for supplying building 
materials to meet the requirements of that particular side of 


From these wharves an up-to-date fleet of barges operate in 
conjunction with steam lorries and trailers, thus making an 
efficient and economical unit of transport by road and water 
for the delivery of building materials right across London. 
Arrangements have been made whereby Mr. William Stoneham, 
the founder of this business, will continue in his present 
capacity, 

IMPORTANT BRICK WORKS 

Finally, your company have secured full control of Beeby’s 
Brick Company, Ltd. The company was incorporated on the 
1th March, 1897, to carry on business as manufacturers of 
and dealers in bricks. It possesses the largest individual brick 
works in the Fletton district, near Peterborough, with sidings to 
the London and North-Eastern Railway, and holds a lease for 
aterm of 90 years from 25th March, 1897, and I may say on 
favourable terms, of 107 acres of land at Yaxley, near Peter- 

h. This land contains the finest bed of ‘‘ knots ”’ in the 
Fletton area. The works have been extended from time to 
time, and now comprise an efficient and economical plant capable 
of producing 80,000,000 bricks annum. This output of 
bricks will immeasurably strengthen the position of your com- 
pany, and I have no hesitation in saying that you have obtained 
one of the best brick-producing concerns in the country, which 
anybody with a knowledge of the brick manufacturing industry 
will endorse. This purchase has already been fully justified by 
the announcement, which you will all have seen in this morn- 
ing’s papers, that the profits for the past year have increased by 


33} per cent. over the previous year, and the dividend is to be 
raised from 15 to 25 per cent. This company will, of course, 
have the benefit of the final dividend of 15 per cent. just 
declared. (Applause.) Your directors would like to emphasize 
the fact that on this basis your company’s investment in Beeby’s 
Brick Company, Ltd., is yielding a return of 12} per cent. 
per annum, and on the capital proposals now before you is 
being financed at 7} per cent. (Applause.) These figures, ladies 
and gentlemen, are even more satisfactory when it is realized 
that the company actually earned approximately 35 per cent. on 
its capital, so that the proposed distribution is well within its 
financial resources. 

With regard to the other acquisitions, although results are not 
yet available, we fully believe that they will be equally profitable, 
and in addition to the results that may be attained as individual 
concerns, there is the added and very important saving in 
administrative costs which will undoubtedly be effected as the 
result of this amalgamation of interests. The benefits of 
amalgamation, believe me, do not end here, however. Your 
Board are fully alive to the great importance of service. By 
that I mean being in a position to supply the wants of our 
customers anywhere and at any time, and it is largely with 
this end in view that the programme of developments which I 
have outlined has been framed. . 


UNRIVALLED DISTRIBUTING ORGANIZATION 

Now, as a result of these acquisitions, your company will 
have an unrivalled chain of wharves, warehouses and depéts 
throughout London and the Home Counties, and with these 
favourable points of distribution and the efficient haulage and 
lorry services, in conjunction with barges for river and canal 
traffic, your company is enabled to place at the services of its 
expanding list of customers widely-spread unit depéts, so forming 
an up-to-date distributing organization which has never yet been 
achieved in this particular industry. We believe that showman- 
ship and salesmanship are synonymous terms, and, aeting on this 
belief, we are also opening an up-to-date showroom at Hammer- 
smith to enable architects, surveyors, and anybody else to come 
and see the various products that we supply. We are optimistic 
enough to hope that quite a number of our shareholders, which I 
would mention is now in excess of 3,000, will be customers 
whenever they consider building, as we can supply practically 
everything as regards building materials. In particular, I should 
like to mention roofing, in which we are considered specialists. 
We are in a position to carry out roofing construction in all its 
phases in any part of the country. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I trust that I have been sufficiently 
lucid to show to you that considerable care and discrimination has 
been shown in the effecting of these three purchases, and I wish 
to emphasize the fact that in relation thereto your company is 
getting them at the actual prices paid, no profit whatever being 
made on their resale. 


THE FINANCIAL SCHEME 

I think I have now dealt very fully with the industrial side of 
the situation, and I want to bring you back to the resolution and 
explain what it means. We are taking powers to increase the 
authorized capital of the company by £400,000, by the creation 
of 2,000,000 Seven and a-Half per Cent. Cumulative Convertible 
Preference shares of 4s. each. It is proposed to issue 1,500,000 
of these shares at par, which will realize £300,000, so that we 
will still have unissued, and available for future extensions or 
absorptions, 500,000 Preference shares and 200,000 Ordinary. 

The financial scheme has been drawn up by our financial 
advisers, and has several unique and a ing features for the 
investing public, which might be annotated as follows : 

(1) It gives a safe and satisfactory return on capital. 

(2) The conversion rights give it the possibility of capital appre- 
ciation, and 

(3) The denomination is low enough to give the small investor 
and our own employees the opportunity of a stake in the industry. 

Looking at the issue from the point of view of the existing 
holders of Ordinary and Deferred shares, I think I have already 
said enough to indicate that their position is not likely to suffer 
by these proposals. I fact, I am confident they will reap material 
benefits. 

Prospectuses will be available immediately after this meeting, 
but copies are being posted to all shareholders to-night with a 
special form for preferential allotment. ; 

The Chairman concluded by formally moving the resolution, 
which was seconded by Mr. T. H. Kenyon, the Managing 
Director, and carried unanimously. 

At separate meetings of the Ordinary shareholders and the 
Deferred shareholders, the proposals were also unanimously 
approved. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors ter- 
minated the proceedings. 
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WIGGINS & COMPANY 
(Hammersmith) Limited. 


FOUNDED 1860 BY 


WILLIAM WIGGINS 


The business of Messrs. Wiggins & Co. (Hammersmith) Ltd., Builders’ 

Merchants and Distributors has, as a result of over 60 years’ minute attention 

to ensuring customers super quality combined with 100% efficient distributing 

wat service, created the goodwill that counts and the organization that produces 

the high quality products which sell themselves and guarantee customers 
satisfaction at all times. 


The proposals to effect a further extension of the business of Wiggins & Co. 
(Hammersmith) Ltd., were unanimously approved by the Shareholders at 
Wednesday’s meeting. 


Prospectuses relating to the issue of additional capital can now be obtained from: 


THE BANKERS. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LTD., 41, Lothbury, London, E.C.2, and Branches. 
COUTTS & COMPANY, 15, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD., 15, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, and Branches. 


THE BROKERS. 
J. SILVERSTON & CO., 4, Copthall Court, London, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange. 
E. N. VOWLER & CO., 28, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange. 
RUSSELL WALKER & CO., Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange. 
HOPE MURRAY & CO., 45, West Nile Street, Glasgow, and Stock Exchange. 


CRICHTON BROS. & TOWNLEY, Queen Avenue, 13, Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and Stock Exchange. 


WRIGHTON, RIDDIFORD & CO., 109, Colmore Row, Birmingham, and Stock Exchange. 
H. J. THOMAS & CO., 130, Bute Street, Cardiff, and Stock Exchange. 


REGISTERED OFFICES. 
CHANCELLOR’S WHARF, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W.6. 


and from 


BRITISH CEMENTS PRODUCTS & FINANCE CO., LTD., 


5 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 2 Be 
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